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New crisis at Berkeley 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, 
JESUS 


Roger Barnard 


I was a schoolteacher before I entered 
journalism. This time last year I was 
teaching a class of forty five-year-olds 
in an infant school in Birmingham. I 
am an atheist, so I never used to take 
part in the morning assemblies in the 
school hall. But sometimes I used to 
relieve the tedium of waiting for lessons 
co begin by standing outside the hall 
door and listening, invariably with hor- 
ror and amazement, to what the kids 
were being told. And one day, shortly 
before the end of term, I heard the 
headmistress say that Christmas is 
Jesus’s birthday. 

Now if, by this, she meant the way in 
which the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ is said to exist as a corporeal 
entity at certain moments in the com- 
munion service, or the way in which our 
more dogmatic clergymen are continu. 
ally affirming that Jesus Christ lives to- 
day, then I suppose she was undoubtedly 
correct. So that if today we like to be- 
lieve, officially, that Britain is still a 
Christian nation, then again I suppose 
that on December 25 the whole country 
should turn aside from its celebrations 
for a moment and wish Jesus a happy 
birthday. A two minute pause imme- 
diately after the Queen’s broadcast, for 
example, would provide ample oppor- 
tunity for everyone to make this sim- 
Pe gesture. 

f course, we have never made such 
a gesture on Christmas Day, as far as I 
know, either ‘because we have never 
thought of it or because we are always 
much too busy playing with the kids, or 
eating and drinking, or whatever. I be- 
lieve, however, that the suggestion merits 
some consideration. 


Happiness is... 


But if we are going to consider this pro- 
posal seriously, then I think we have a 
duty to pause for a moment and ask, 
just what kind of happiness are we 
wishing upon the man? Is it good, is it 
real, or is it a lie? For I am pretty sure 
that nobody, not even an atheist, would 
be very content with the prospect of 
foisting a dishonourable, distorted, even 
base image of happiness upon the son 
of God, least of all on his 1,966th birth- 
day. So we must persist with the ques- 
tion. What are our prevalent ideas about 
happiness today, and how do they stand 
up to critical examination? 

Happiness, says Ken Dood, is an ocean 
wave. Happiness, says Elizabeth Arden, 
is skin deep. Happiness, says the Egg 
Marketing Board, is double egg-shaped. 
Happiness, says the BBC, is Mrs Mills 
and the Happy Gang churning out corn 
over the Light Programme on Sunday 
mornings. Happiness, says Hugh Hefner, 
is a good steak under your belt, a large 
whisky down your throat and the Bunny 
of the Month in your lap. 

Now, any fool knows that these are 
simply. flat lies when he stops to think 


about them for a minute, and yet some- 
how they seem to pass for reality in 
our society today. But nevertheless, they 
are not ideas which you can use legiti- 
mately as the basis for any constructive 
thinking. One of the great discoveries 
of the 20th century is the enormous 
plasticity of words. Because a word 
like “happiness” can be compelled to sig- 
nify almost anything in everyday public 
usage, thus it begins after a while to 
signify precisely nothing to authentic 
human intelligence. i 

But it does not necessarily follow that 
the concept of happiness, as a fundamen- 
tal human attribute, is also devoid of 
meaning. So the most fruitful approach 
at this point is to ask, under what socio- 
cultural conditions does human hap- 
piness best thrive? 

I would suggest that real human hap- 
piness thrives best in a society where 
there is little boredom,-strong commun- 
ity feeling, minimal limits on individual 
thought and action, plenty of concern 
for human welfare which puts the man 
before the machine, freedom for initi- 
ative and creative self-expression, well 
defined concepts of collective and in- 
terpersonal responsibility, and so on. 
In short, a society which places a pre- 
mium upon the subjective element in 
human nature, and which imposes no 
straight jackets on the inner self. 


Blight 


But I think it can be argued convinc- 
ingly that our present over-organised 
utilitarian social system tends to blight, 
more or less disastrously, the potential 
development of that inner self, and thus 
to block the growth of true happiness. 
It is our contemporary social system’s 
evil genius to deny the significance of 
the subjective, thus removing perhaps 
the most important psychic lifebelt we 
possess, for when subjectivity is denied 
then one’s own personal reality is no 
longer whole. Emotions are consequently 
shorn of their instinctual validity. In- 
stead, they become objectivised as mere- 
ly positive or negative, thus causing a 
split in personal reality. 

When millions of individuals are burd- 
ened with a split in personal reality, as 
today, then we have a condition akin to 
social schizophrenia on our hands, and 
with it we get communal irresponsibility, 
uneniightened self-interest, interpersonal 
alienation, vicious but pointless compe- 
tition, greed for power, quiet despera- 
tion, dehumanisation, and above all, un- 
happiness. 

From birth, through infancy and adoles- 
cence into adulthood and old age, the 
individual today is codified, docketed 
and tabulated efficiently into stages and 
compartments. Just as a modern battery 
farm chicken can be brought to matur- 
ity in incubators and cages without its 
feet ever touching the floor, so today 
our own feet never really touch the 
ground of personal reality. 


For example, the child of today has 
little meaningful contact with personal 
reality, and even less direct struggle 
with physical reality. He is urged to 
run to his parents if anything goes 
wrong. Later on the parents are replaced 
by the teacher, the vicar, the doctor, 
the foreman, the policeman, the psycho- 
analyst or the grievance committee. Your 
personal problems are externalised away 
from your own concrete physical exist- 
ence, and the painless solutions for 
those problems become the exclusive 
provenance of all kinds of specialists 
who always seem to know better than 
you about what is and what isn’t for 
your own good. Thus are all our natural 
cravings for a sense of adventure and 
excitement progressively annihilated. 
Again, the social schemes and the poli- 
ticalised bureaucracies are today so 
rigidly organised and suffocatingly top- 
heavy that there is virtually no chance 
for individuals to influence the mono- 
lithic institutions which seem to rule 
their lives. Why continue to beat your 
head against a brick wall? The gains 
are already there, now damn well enjoy 
them! So for a great many people today 
there is nothing much to do except sit 
back and grow old. 

The result is an appalling boredom, 
which in turn incites all sorts of mean- 
ingless escapes into indiscriminate sex 
and novel stimulants like psychedelics, 
in the frantic search for a better, more 
organic reality. At the other extreme, 
there is a turning away from a hopeless 
society and its wretched reality, which 
in turn brings about an apathetic slide 
into what is euphemistically termed 
“family life.” Either way, the creative 
impoverishment and self-enclosure is 
absolute. The dynamic new society is 
indeed a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. 


Synthetic love 


Additionally, mass education, mass cul- 
ture and mass entertainment all help 
to reduce drastically the significance of 
the inner man. The individual is re- 
peatedly exposed to the same intellectual 
and cultural experiences via press, TV, 
radio, school and university, and the 
experiences themselves are profoundly 
damaging, not so much because they are 
vulgar trash for the most part, but 
because they are ready-made and pre- 
packaged. 

So an unconscious reasoning develops 
which insinuates that one’s own personal 
resources of thought and experience are 
worthless, and that only the external 
cultural symbols and _ intellectual re- 
sponses ate real and valid. This devalu- 
ation teads eventually to a stricken fear 
of the creative nature in ourselves, be- 
cause we might not be able to measure 
up to the great external models which 
have been instituted as the norm, and 
which are so instantly acessible. The 


fear of the creative inner self changes 
imperceptibly into hostility, which, if it 
is not checked or transformed, becomes 
more virulent and ultimately kills the 
inner man. 

In this crazy situation, we are being 
robbed wholesale of the very substance 
which life demands if it is to exist at 
all: personal love. In the last resort, it 
is personal love which sponsors genuine 
human happiness. To love is to be child- 
like and to trust in the inner self. But 
our very grown-up society stupidly 
thinks that this means immaturity, and 
so it equates maturity with the degree to 
which one can simulate the apparently 
masculine features of the fearless as- 
tronaut, or the apparently feminine 
features of the Bunnies corralled inside 
Hugh Hefner's gigantic sweathouse on 
Park Lane. 

It is all very logical, of course, dut 
nonetheless the result is that everyone 
goes starved for ‘love, not so much 
because there is a culturally determined 
imbalance between the male and female 
roles in society today, but because our 
society manages to make a mockery of 
both roles at once, and at the same 
time continues to manufacture, advertise 
ae sell a false and synthetic concept of 
ove. 


Sedation 


On these grounds, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the increasingly huge spend- 
ing bill at Christmas represents simply 
a desperate rearguard attempt to sedate 
the fear of death which has resulted in 
us from the all but total liquidation of 
our innate capacities for a simple heart- 
felt response. And this is our hap- 
piness! 

So although we smile a great deal to- 
day, I do not think we are genuinely 
happy as men and women together in 
community, for we lack the simple re- 
sponse, the feeling from the heart, the 
notion of personal love and the strong 
sense of inner self which are all neces- 
sary if real human happiness is to live 
and bear fruit. If we go ahead with my 
proposal for Christmas Day we shall 
merely saddle Jesus with an image of 
happiness so inferior and dishonourable, 
so base and distorted, so essentially un- 
real and meaningless, that it will serious- 
ly embarrass and dismay him, if not 
reduce him to a_ state of complete 
schizophrenic breakdown. And _ that 
would be the final insult we could 
offer the man, for if he really means 
everything he has said in the past, then 
he probably knows more about the 
He of genuine happiness than any 
of us. 

So perhaps we ought to drop the idea 
altogether. Or better still, hope that on 
December 25 he might have the good 
grace to wish us a happy birthday. After 
aa we need it so much more than he 
0es. 
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Vietnam 


I was ‘asked recently if I would sign a 
public statement in memory of all those 
people in Vietnam who have died fight- 
ing in defence of their homeland. I 
regretfully declined. 

The next day I read of a young Ameri- 
can woman whose husband, the father 
of her child, was killed in Vietnam. 
She married again and had another 
child. Her second husband was killed in 
Vietnam early in November; she was in- 
formed an hour after the birth of her 
baby. 

When you kill a fellow human being, 
you commit a dreadful crime, the con- 
sequences of which are quite immeasur- 
able. This law is necessarily and univer- 
sally true. It applies equally to people 
in Vietnam as it does to all mankind. 
Compassion demands that we do all that 
is practically possible to alleviate the 
terrible sufferings of this crucified peo- 
ple. But immediately we proceed to seek 
to justify killing by Vietnamese for 
whatever reason, we too become respon- 
sible for the continued suffering of 
humanity, Vietnamese and American, 
and all those who will suffer tomorrow 
as a result of the seeds being sown by 
the barbarous example of today. 

Ronald Sampson, 

38 Canynge Square, Bristol! 8. 


War crimes tribunal 


I am glad to see that you, at least, have 
given considerable space to the press 
conference of Bertrand Russell’s War 
Crimes Tribunal. i 
But in this connection your definition 
of impartiality astonishes me. There is 
here a flagrant act of aggression by a 
great power, the USA, against a small 
nation, without any declaration of war, 
and bombing of the North on the ex- 
cuse that they are alleged to have helped 
their own people in the South. 

If you are going to say that the Viet- 
namese have committed war crimes, 
then your attitude is really that of the 
wolf to the lamb in La Fontaine’s 
famous fable. 

Would you, for instance, say that the 
French Resistance committed war 
crimes? Their acts of sabotage and 
liquidation of traitors led to the deaths 
of many of their own people. 

I have observed tthe attitude of Peace 
News to the Vietnam war over a long 
time, now. It seems to me that you have 
allowed your anti-communism to blind 
you to the truth, and that a great deal 
which you previously wrote has misled 
people. 

If to be a pacifist means that one must 
invariably sit on the fence, say “there 
are faults on both sides” and never 
make a moral judgment between right 
and wrong, then indeed the “salt has 
lost its savour.” 

Dora Russell, 

Carn Voel, Porthcurno, 

near Penzance. 


The editor writes: We fear that Dora 
Russell has misunderstood us. Our edi- 
torial of November 25 specifically said 
that we did not hold the two sides 
equally to blame; we were simply sug- 
gesting that the War Crimes Tribunal, 
if it intended to discover the whole 
truth about the war, should investigate 
the Vietnamese conduct of the war as 
well as that of the US, and not appear 
to have prejudged the issue. In his reply 
of December 2, while denying that there 
is any possibility of impartiality in the 
sense we suggested, Ralph Schoenman 
has confirmed that the tribunal will ad- 
mit “all relevant evidence as to the war 
in Vietnam.” 


Vietnam caravan 


On October 7, Peace News published a 
letter from me asking for support and 
financial help for a Vietnam peace cara- 
van, which was to tour US air bases in 
Britain and distribute leaflets to US 
servicemen telling them what was hap- 
pening in Vietnam and asking them not 
to serve there. 

A number of your readers responded 
to this appeal; in the last few weeks, 
Dennis Gould has written regular re- 
ports in Peace News of the caravan’s 
work. 

Now that we have finished the tour, we 
feel that we have put a new point of 
view to many servicemen, who if ordered 
to serve in Vietnam may at least con- 
sider the alternatives. We met sympa- 


thetic servicemen who were worried and 
concerned about the war for personal 
and moral reasons; many had friends 
who had been killed in Vietnam. We 
have met many British people who had 
not come across our ideas before; for 
many, it was apparent that ours was the 
first political meeting they had ever 
been to. We feel confident that the 
caravan has helped to stimulate the 
peace movement. 

We are now faced with the urgent prob- 
lem of a deficit. Because of bad luck 
with two troublesome vehicles, and 
higher costs than we had expected, we 
are in debt to about £50. Can I ask 
those of your readers who feel our work 
has been worth while, especially those 
who have not previously contributed, to 
send us a donation, no matter how small? 
Cheques and postal orders should be 
made payable to ‘“ Vietnam peace cara- 
van, c/o A. Papworth,” and sent to me 
at the address below. All contributions 
will be acknowledged. 

Andrew Papworth, 

184 Haverstock Hill, London NW3. 


‘Free’ radio 


John Ball (November 25) chooses an un- 
fortunate example in the press when he 
wishes to sing the praises of commer- 
cial control (or freedom of choice, as 
they prefer to cal] it). The mass circula- 
tion newspapers, governed by the need 
to attract mass circulation product ad- 
vertising, and by the desire to be broadly 
“popular” (that is, to ignore the sides 
of each citizen’s character which fit with 
only a minority of his fellows), provide 
superficial and spuriously dramatic read- 
ing. Minority publications, such as Peace 
News, cannot, and do not, rely on com- 
mercial support: they are sustained by 
the revenue from their “licence hold- 
ers.” 

That commercial “ freedom” would lead 
to wholly superficial broadcasting, laced 
with endlessly repeated advertising 
drivel, can only be doubted by someone 
whose home is in England. Here in 
Brazil the “freedom of choice” is be- 
tween innumerable commercial stations 
putting out parallel programmes of iden- 
tical pop pulp music. There is no variety 
at all: the only escape for those who 
want to escape Coca-Cola’s jingle every 
so many minutes is to tune to the state- 
provided station which offers merely a 
series of classical records and a few 
news bulletins sprinkled with govern. 
ment propaganda - nothing even ap- 
proaching the service of the BBC, not 
forgetting that organisation’s shyly-blink- 
ing political neutrality. It must be 
pointed out that WBAI in New York 
exists - and with difficulty - because of 
the desperate disgust of listeners with 
the norm in the US. The norm in Eng- 
land is programmes which cater for 
everyone in different ways, even to the 
Third Programme, which is, as far as I 
know, unique in the world in its un- 
ashamed solicitude for a minority com- 
mitted to thinking. 

Of course, in a society where Shark 
margarine, Explo petrol and variously 
named detergents had no interest in 
dominating public media of expression, 
John Ball’s attitude might be a defence 
of our liberties. As it is, he is merely 
beckoning on a flood of mediocrity and 
exploitation in the name of not letting 
one organisation man the dams. 

John Roe, 

Rua Senador Vergueire 137/32, 
Flamengo, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Greek prisoners 


We are writing this letter in great 
distress. Please consider this appeal as 
extremely urgent. The situation in our 
country gets worse every day. Instead 
of setting free those still remaining in 
prison, others are being arrested, and 
the thousands who have been liberated 
before expiating their whole penalty, 
are running the risk of being once 
again arrested, and if they are con- 
demned even for three months they will 
have to remain in prison and serve the 
old penalty as well. This is the case of 
Jean Pallavos and K. Tassopoulos who 
will have to stay in prison for six whole 
years, this being the balance of their 
previous penalty. , 

The law of deportation is once again 
valid. Already four persons have been 
deported into various islands, far from 
their families. : 
Dear friends, Christmas is approaching 


Letters to 
the Editor 


and unfortunately our people will be 
once again far from us plunged in grief. 
We warmly request you to help us once 
more. Our common fights for the libera- 
tion of the great number of political 
prisoners, which have brought forth so 
good results, give us the courage to 
address ourselves once again to you. 
Now, more than ever, the danger of an 
anticonstitutional diversion exists in 
Greece. 

We are convinced that your help will 
contribute in liberating all political 
prisoners, in abolishing all extraordinary 
measures, and in setting our country on 
the path of democracy and of respect of 
human rights. 

Thetis Kotsakis, 

Athens Association of Families of Politi- 
eal Exiles and Prisoners, 

Patision 14, Athens, Greece. 


Disarmament 


In the course of his admirable review 
article, “Theories of Conflict” (Decem- 
ber 9), Robin Jenkins states: 
“The physical sciences have 
tended to provide the focus for dis- 
armament negotiations, with a con- 
sequent emphasis on the hardware as- 
pects of the problem and a complete 
neglect of the human aspects. Such 
an unwarranted use of the natural 
sciences has not surprisingly led to a 
stalemate.” 
It amazes me that social scientists have 
almost all been content to let disarma- 
ment remain the exclusive province of 
diplomats and military men, with ad- 
vice from physicists and seismologists, 
in spite of all the evidence that their 
combined efforts on present lines repre- 
sent a sterile approach. The disarma- 
ment process is in some ways an ideal 
subject for social science research. It 
offers a common area of study for so- 
ciologists, psychologists, economists and 


political scientists; it provides data for 
the empirical testing of hypotheses about 
negotiation, conflict/consensus patterns, 
the interaction of international systems, 
and other facets of international be- 
haviour. 

The peace movement has failed lament- 
ably to encourage research which might 
test the predictive value of its “ hun- 
ches” (e.g. unilateralism) about the dy- 
namics of the disarmament process. In- 
deed, disarmament even merely as a 
goal seems now to have low priority in 
the movement. No wonder Lord Chal- 
font writes of a “failure of public com- 
mitment.” 

However, a happy concurrence of cir- 
cumstances suggests that this may be 
the moment to start making up for lost 
time. The appropriateness of existing 
structures and procedures for negotia- 
tion is being widely questioned. The 
International Confederation for Disarma- 
ment and Peace is publishing Homer 
Jack’s useful critique of the Eighteen 
Nation Disarmament Committee with a 
set of recommendations that should 
form the basis of a new campaign. At 
least two major peace organisations in 
Britain are proposing to publish new 
literature on disarmament in 1967. More 
important, there is a distinct possibility 
that negotiations for a non-proliferation 
treaty and an extension of the nuclear 
test ban are nearing success - a success 
which should do much to revive enthu- 
siasm for disarmament. 

A campaign is one thing; the research 
necessary to back it with knowledge or 
intelligent hypotheses is another. I 
should be glad to hear from anyone who 
is concerned that the resources of the 
social sciences should be brought to 
bear on disarmament, and who would 
be interested in undertaking or promot- 
ing relevant research. 

Nicholas A. Sims, 

320 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


The ruins of the ancient Aztec civilisa- 
tion outside Mexico City are a dramatic 
reminder of the part which human sacri- 
fice has played in history. On special 
festive occasions youths ‘and maidens, 
especially selected for their beauty, were 
led to the apex of huge pyramidical 
structures and there despatched by the 
priests with a ceremonial knife. Over 
the years thousands were so slain, and 
to the average inhabitant living in the 
grip of this theology, life without such 
ritual slaughter must have appeared in- 
conceivable. 


To the north, across the border, there 
is now a country called the United 
States of America. They have an annual 
festive occasion called ‘“ Thanksgiving ” 
and during the most recent one, in 
November, over 730 people were killed 
in road slaughter. 

This primitive way of giving thanks is 
all the more peculiar in view of the 
fact that it is perfectly possible to travel 
at high speed in almost perfect safety, 
on trains for example; but capitalist 
enterprise in car manufacture has made 
such pigs of us all that to argue for the 
cessation of this slaughter by extending 
and improving the railways is to be dis- 
missed as uttering sentimental twaddle. 
Of the sacrificial victims on this occa- 
sion, 125 were under the age of 18 years. 
I suppose to the average inhabitant liv- 
ing in the grip of this theology, life 
without such ritual slaughter must be in- 
conceivable. 


* Au * 


There ought to be a special name for 
officials in government departments who 
make reassuring noises when things go 
wrong and people get worried. 


The corned beef was black, complained 
a housewife, and inquiries revealed it 
was 16 years old. Salt in the beef had 
dissolved the iron in the plating inside 
the can. It was then disclosed that the 
tin was part of a very large quantity of 
food stockpiled for a national emergency 
and which is unloaded on to the market 


“at regular intervals.” Said the man at 
the ministry: “ ... we have decided this 
system is perfectly satisfactory.” 


Have they now, and is it indeed? Ill 
warrant that none of the top brass of 
this ministry eat what they decide to 
unload on to an unsuspecting public. 
It adds an extra touch of the macabre 
to the prospect of a thermonuclear war 
to envisage that any of us who survive 
may find ourselves huddling among the 
ruins chewing 16-year-old hunks of 
corned beef. 


The members of my household have a 
deep-rooted distrust of any food that 
comes from cans, or which has been 
processed in a factory. As far as we 
are able, we eat things fresh and we 
try to ensure they are organically grown 
(i.e. free from chemical fertilisers, weed 
killers and the like). 


Partly this is a commonsense attempt 
to limit the harm modern diet wreaks 
on the physique, but it is also an attempt 
to live as pacifists. We reason that buy- 
ing organic produce is helping the small 
man to survive and by denying our 
support to the supermarket molochs, and 
the titans of the wholesale trade, we are 
doing our miniscule bit to stop tthe drift 
of power from the base to the top, power 
without which governments would be 
unable to make wars. 


* * * 


I have received several letters now 
which seek to resolve my bewilderment 
about the Pope’s role in the Vietnam 
war. The correspondents are all very 
polite and anxious to help, but they have 
a tendency to hare off at tangents and 
leave my central question in the air. 
“Why is a girl who procures an abor- 
tion to avoid having a baby she does 
not want presumed to be in a state of 
mortal sin, whilst a man who shoots 
down a group of Vietnamese villagers 
is presumed to be in a state of grace?” 


To be fair to Catholics, it is only their 
more explicit attitudes on sex (for ex- 
ample) which makes it possible to pose 
this kind of question. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury is morally in the same 
boat, but how does one frame a question 
which pinpoints the morally treasonable 
silence and inaction in his church on 
the war issue? 


I don’t know, but meanwhile the child- 
ren continue to die. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


oo! 
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Antonia and Nigel Young, students 
at the University of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, write this account of the 
student demonstrations which broke 
out on the Berkeley campus on 
November 30. Their dispatch is 
dated December 3. 

On November 30, almost exactly two 
years after the sit-in and strike climax 
of the Free Speech Movement, a political 
earthquake of even greater size shook 
the huge university of California at 
Berkeley. 

At midday a demonstration was’ called 
by Students for a Democratic Society, 
in order to protest against the Vietnam 
war, the draft system, and the university 
administration’s tolerance of a naval 
recruiting table inside the student union. 
This table, they said, contravened the 
usual policy of refusing the use of cam- 
us facilities to non-student groups. 

e Berkeley Draft Information Commit- 
tee, a non-student body, set up a table 
alongside the navy table, on the first 
floor of the union building. Campus 
police then said that no picket would be 
allowed in front of the tables; they 
forcibly moved people outside who were 
carrying picket signs. 

Inside, an unsympathetic student struck 
Willie Brent, a protesting student, with- 
out physical provocation, and an officer 
of the campus police arrested Brent on 
charges of battery. Indignant students 
immediately sat in, and police removed 
the protesters’ table, over the bodies of 
the seated students. 

After about half an hour, Vice-Chancel- 
lor Boyd entered and declared that the 
demonstration was an illegal assembly; 
he ordered the students out, on the 
grounds that the university’s normal 
functions were impaired. The students 
offered to maintain corridors for people 
to pass through, and did so. On being 
asked about the administration’s right 
to evict students from a student-owned 
building, Boyd repeated his demand and 
ordered the doors closed to sympathetic 
students. 

At this point, students outside the build- 

ing decided to enter through another 
door and join those sitting in; campus 
police stopped them. The students in- 
side declared that they would not move 
until four demands were met: 

1. Non-students be allowed to man a 
table the same size as the navy’s 
if a student group sponsored it and a 
student helped man it. 

. Negotiations be opened on the navy’s 
right to have a table. 

.The administration would not press 
charges against Willie Brent. 

.No disciplinary or legal action be 
taken against leaders or participants 
in the demonstration. 

Boyd agreed substantially to the first 
two demands; he refused even to discuss 
the others. 
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Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 

8 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 (Block letters, 
please). 
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BERKELEY: NEW 
CRISIS 


FREEDOM 


Police attempt to remove demon- 
strators from the Student Union by 
force, after “ peaceful service of 
arrest warrants failed.” (According 
to the caption supplied with this 
picture by United Press Interna- 
tional). During the arrests demon- 
strators, who offered no resistance, 
were knocked down and hit with 
billy clubs. 


At about 5.30 pm, Dean Lemmon asked 
Mario Savio, the 1964 student leader 
who is now an ex-student, applying for 
re-admission, to go to the second floor 
to speak to 2,000 sympathisers there. 
The first floor was by now sealed off. 
While Savio was gone, the Alameda 
County police, complete with crash hel- 
mets, guns and billy clubs, entered the 
first floor area and selectively arrested 
non-students who were known political 
leaders in the past. Only one of these 
people resisted arrest; in the scuffle, 
police beat two girl students and several 
men students. 

One girl was knocked down and beaten 
by three policemen. Another student, 
who offered no resistance, was repeatedly 
beaten and hit in the face with a billy 
club. People on the stairs were knocked 
down when the police arrested one man, 
Bill Miller, who had been on the second 
floor. Miller was unable to move because 
of the crowd, and was beaten by the 
police as they arrested him. 

Outside, Mario Savio organised students 
to block the exit of police vans; he was 
arrested. The 2,000 students were dis- 
persed, and 300 of them stood in front 
of the bus containing student prisoners. 
As it moved into the horrified crowd, 
a flying wedge of police swinging billy 
clubs knocked people to the ground in 
its path. Students and bystanders pulled 
the helpless people away from the ap- 
proaching wheels. ; 

That evening, four meetings took place. 
Some 250 graduates called unanimously 
for a strike; of 3,000 students at a later 
meeting, an overwhelming majority 
voted to strike, and at the senate meet- 
ing of the Associated Students of the 
University of California, usually a con- 
servative body, the vote was nine to 
eight in favour of striking. 

The strike was to be until noon on the 
following day, December 1. An attempt 
was made to telephone all 27,500 stud- 


ents to inform them of it. The strikers’ classes were cancelled where professors 


demands were: and lecturers were sympathetic, and in 
1. That police never be called on to the others, the strike was the topic dis- 
campus to “solve” campus political cussed. Numbers were hard to estimate. 
problems. The union of graduate university teach- 
2. No disciplinary action against Wednes- ers called on its hundreds of members 
day’s demonstrators; the university not to teach; telegrams of support were 
administration to seek the dropping received from scores of campuses, and 
of the charges against the nine people sympathy demonstrations were held 
arrested. across the country. b 
3. Off-campus individuals and non-com- The administration made no attempt to 
mercial groups to have the same privi- meet the strike committee, and on Fri- 
leges as government agencies. day the strike continued. The reason 
4. University disciplinary hearings to be given by the administration for its atti- 
open. tude was that the committee contained 
5. Negotiations to set up a system of non-students; on Saturday Mario Savio 
“just and effective” student repre- resigned to deal with this issue. 
sentation in forming policies regula- With final exams only a week away, 
ting student activity. plans were being made to continue and 
Despite very wet weather, the strike strengthen the strike until Monday, 
received a considerable response; many December 5. 


George Hitchcock 
SCATTERING FLOWERS 


“It is our best and prayerful judgment that they (air attacks on 
North Vietnam) are a necessary part of the surest road to peace.” 
— Lyndon Johnson 

There is a dark tolling in the air, 

an unbearable needle in the vein, 

the horizon flaked with feathers of rust. 

From the caves of drugged flowers 

fireflies rise through the night: 

they bear the sweet gospel of napalm. 


Democracies of flame are declared 

in the villages; the rice fields 

seeth with blistered reeds. 

Children stand somnolent in their crutches. 
Freedom, a dancing girl, 

lifts her petticoats of gasoline, 

and on the hot sands of a deserted beach 

a wild horse struggles, choking 

in the noose of diplomacy. 


Now in their cane chairs the old men 

who listen for the bitter wind 

of bullets, spread on their thighs 

maps, portfolios, legends of hair, 

and photographs of dark Asian youths 

who are already dissolving into broken water. 


\ 
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ROD PRINCE 


Whatever happened to civil disobe- 
dience? Only five years ago those two 
words meant a good deal to people in 
and beyond the nuclear disarmament 
and associated movements; now they are 
rarely heard. 


Some of the problems connected with 
the idea of civil disobedience against 
the bomb are discussed by Mr L. J. 
Macfarlane in an article in the current 
issue of the Political Quarterly. His 
article raises some interesting points 
about the civil disobedience movement, 
which may help to shed some light on 
the directions it has followed in the 
last few years. 
Mr Macfarlane sets out to examine uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament in order to 
illustrate a problem in political philo- 
sophy - in what conditions one is justi- 
fied in disobeying the state. He argues 
that disobedience against the bomb is 
probably a unique case, since it is not 
a “normal” case of an oppressed minor- 
ity struggling for justice, but of objec- 
tion to a policy. He dismisses fairly 
sharply anarchists, Marxists and Chris- 
tians, who see the bomb either as “an 
expression of the rottenness of contem- 
porary society’? or as “prohibited by 
divine law.” For anarchists and Marx- 
ists, he says, there is no obligation to 
the state and therefore no moral issue 
involved in civil disobedience, only a 
tactical one; for Christians, by contrast, 
there is an overwhelming moral obliga- 
tion to oppose nuclear weapons. 
Mr Macfarlane goes on to raise an 
objection to the whole unilateralist case, 
to the effect that whatever the weak- 
nesses of the “deterrent,” unilateral 
disarmament would recklessly place the 
world at the mercy of communism; he 
argues that if there is anything in this 
objection, the deterrent is ‘ not morally 
indefensible” ‘and there can be “no 
automatic licence for resistance to the 
bomb as the ultimate in evil.” There 
has to be a “ balance of conviction.” 
He goes on to mention the argument 
between British unilateral action alone 
and unilateral Western disarmament. 
Of the former, he says: 
“It is doubtful whether one can build 
up a convincing case for massive civil 
disobedience in support of a policy 
which at best may ease the way to 
multilateral disarmament by the two 
major nuclear powers, for this makes 
the difference between unilateralism 
and multilateralism one of tactics, not 
of principle.” 
Of unilateral Western disarmament, he 
says that “it opens up at least the 
possibility of Communist domination”; 
he does not mention the call made by 
some unilateralists for disarmament by 
all countries including the USSR. How- 
ever, he does comment on King-Hall’s 
advocacy of national passive resistance 
to aggression, to the effect that since 
this programme would require great 
collective discipline and fortitude, it 
cannot be supported as well as “ forms 
of civil disobedience designed to force 
the government to adopt unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament against the wishes 
of the majority of the population.” This 
js an interesting remark which we will 
come back to later, 
Examining the claims made between 1958 
and 1962 by April Carter, Michael] Ran- 
@le and others in favour of non-violent 
direct action, Mr Macfarlane concedes 
that there was a “ring of truth” about 
the allegation that parliamentary demo- 
cracy denied people the right to decide 
about really crucial issues. He even says 
that ‘ extra-constitutional action aimed 
at drawing attention to one’s cause and 
winning ‘adherents may well be justified 


Next week 


Special Issue: VIETNAM. Ar- 
ticles, reviews, documents, 
photos, poems and other ma- 
terial, including WHAT IS 


THE VIET CONG? by Gail 


Kelly, THE M-16 RIFLE by 
G. H. Tichenor and THE 
TREES OF VIETNAM by 
Matti Rossi. Order extra 
copies NOW, from 5 Caledo- 
nian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 
don N1. 


Beyond banning the bomb 


to redress the balance of advantage 
which lies with the authorities.” On the 
whole, he gives a fair account of the 
theory of non-violent action, and he says 
of the mass sit-down: " 
“Tt is not difficult to assent to the 
view that democracies should be able 
to find a place for this sort of dramatic 
and moving expression of deep dis- 
satisfaction with some aspect of gov- 
ernment policy.” 
And yet his conclusion is, compared to 
this, very lame. It is that the problems 
raised for unilateralists can be resolved 
either by advocating unilateral disarma- 
ment as part of a much wider condem- 
nation of society, or by seeing it as 
necessary because of the immorality of 
keeping the bomb. The first position, 
he says, takes its “'less level-headed 
advocates ” beyond civil disobedience to 
sabotage and violence; the second re- 
quires the admission that multilateral- 
ists have a case and “seems compatible 
with only very limited forms of civil 
disobedience.” 
These distinctions are surely unneces- 
sary. Is it not possible to advocate uni- 
lateralism as part of a wider condemna- 
tion of society and yet argue that multi- 
lateralists may have a case? Can one not 
say that the bomb is both immoral and 
part of a wider problem of society? 
But there is a more important criticism 
to be made of Mr Macfarlane’s proce- 
dure here. He has missed out any but 
the most fleeting references to pacifism, 
and he does not deal quite fairly with 
the Gandhian position of the non-violent 
direct actionists. 
It is quite possible, of course, for a 
pacifist to be in favour of disobeying 
only those direct orders which are 
against his conscience: conscription for 
military service, for instance. Many paci- 
fists were against civil disobedience 
when it was used by nuclear disarmers. 
So for the moment, the more relevant 
position is that of the pacifist like 
Michael Randle who sought to strengthen 
pacifism by the use of Gandhian non- 
violent action. 
As Mr Macfarlane himself notes, the 


Yugoslavia 


New reports from Yugoslavia suggest 
that there is a continuing ferment in 
that country, in which there is a lot of 
groping about for answers to rather basic 
questions about the nature of politics 
and the meaning of democracy. 

We have already remarked on the im- 
prisonment of Mihajlo Mihajlov and the 
continued imprisonment of Milovan 
Djilas, for ‘ offences ” which are a hang- 
over from the days of totalitarian state 
control of thought, and which should 
have no piace in a country attempting 
to reshape its political system in a 
more democratic way. 

Now there is the news that the deposed 
vice-president Rankovic, who is said to 
have plotted against President Tito and 
to have been responsible for abuses by 
the secret police, is not to be put on 
trial. This is interpreted as a striking 
act of magnanimity, and a gesture of 
confidence that the harm done by Ran- 
kovic has ended with the dismantling 
of the secret police network. However 
this may be, Tito’s generosity towards 
a man accused of quite serious offences 
contrasts strangely with the harsh treat- 
ment of the dissident writers. 

On another front, quite a new factor 
has emerged. Last week the government 
of one of Yugoslavia’s constituent re- 
publics, Slovenia, defeated in a pariia- 
mentary committee on a proposal to 
introduce health service charges, re- 
signed. This is the first time that a 
Communist government has ever re- 
signed, and the occasion is worth noting. 
The government’s defeat was due to 
trade union opposition to its proposals, 
and the interesting question now is how 
a new government will be formed, 
whether there will be an election, what 
this dispute will do to relations between 
unionists and politicians and so on. 
Whatever solutions they discover in 
Slovenia will doubtless be looked at 
very seriously in the rest of Yugoslavia, 
and perhaps in the rest of the Commun- 
ist world. We could even do worse than 
look at them as well, since many of our 
current political problems are turning 
out to be partly problems of democracy 
and power. 


non-violent actionists held that they 
were complementing constitutional ac- 
tion; that they could not enforce their 
will on the government or public with- 
out mass support and majority backing; 
and that they aimed to be a “ catalyst 
for change,” by ‘“‘ dramatising and focus- 
ing the issues.” Yet elsewhere he sug- 
gests that civil disobedience was de- 
signed to force unilateral disarmament 
against the wishes of the population; 
for instance, he describes the 1961 
Wethersfield demonstration as ‘a 
minority deliberately setting out to frus- 
trate the government’s nuclear defence 
policies.” 

He backs up this claim by quoting 
Michael Randle as saying in his trial 
at the Old Bailey that the purpose of 
the demonstration was to stop any air- 
craft leaving the Wethersfield base un- 
less and until the demonstrators could 
be assured that they were not carrying 
nuclear weapons. He takes this state- 
ment at its face value, and does not 
consider whether it may not have been 
simply a stated objective, whereas the 
realistically expected objective may have 
been quite different - to dramatise and 
focus the issue. 

However, let us assume that the Com- 
mittee of 100, while still a minority, 
was prepared actively to obstruct the 
government’s nuclear policies. Mr Mac- 
farlane says that this cannot be justified 
unless the government could be shown 
to have “immediate and direct aggres- 
sive nuclear intentions.” This is a point 
at which any unilateralist would dis- 
agree with him, because there is a world 
of difference in the meaning one puts 
on “aggressive intentions” here. Else- 
where in the essay, Mr Macfarlane 
shows that he accepts the conventional 
view of aggression and defence even in 
the nuclear age; a unilateralist’s view 
would be that the distinction no longer 
exists, and that the distinction between 
intention and action has been badly 
blurred, since the one, by accident or 
otherwise, could so speedily turn into 
the other. 


This is important, because it relates to 
the recent development of the non- 
violent actionists’ ideas, and this is 
something which Mr Macfarlane does 
not cover. He explains how some people 
have moved towards sabotage; but there 
has been another movement, towards 
a non-violent politics, which he does not 
mention. 


This movement has certainly come about 
because direct actionists have started to 
think about a society which can produce 
the bomb, and they have been led to 
think about and try to practise the kind 
of social change they hope to see which 
would make it possible to do without 
the bomb. This line of thought has 
obvious connections with the “ collective 
discipline and fortitude” thought neces- 
sary for national non-violent resistance 
to oppression. But there is another ele- 
ment at work, which is possibly the 
most lasting political effect of nuclear 
weapons. This is the sense of powerless- 
ness brought on by the fear that nuclear 
war could break out without the popu- 
lation of the countries concerned being 
in any way called on to take part in the 
decision; this is part of the meaning 
of the blurred distinction between in- 
tention and action. At the same time, 
peace activists have been questioning 
the social, economic and psychological 
side-effects of the bomb: its cost, for 
instance, the tensions and fears it pro- 
duces, or its effect on our readiness to 
take part in other kinds of political 
activity. 

In 1961, there was something of a naive 
belief that the war machine could be 
stopped by the non-violent pressure of 
hundreds of thousands of people. After 
a few head-on collisions, the unilateral- 
ists retired, badly mauled; and now 
there is a different calculation at work - . 
that what is needed is a long-term educa- 
tional effort, aimed not only at getting 
people to know the movement’s views 
about war and nuclear weapons, but 
also at helping people to exercise their 
strength on smaller issues on which 
there is a chance of success, and thus 
perhaps to realise the connection be. 
tween small issues and the bomb. 


Various descriptions have been coined 
for this new direction: “creative dis- 
order”; “direct action for social 
change,” “ towards a non-violent society ” 
and so on. It is possible that it will not 
be as fruitful a direction as some hope; 
but it is a positive one, which deserves 
at least as much consideration as the 
advocacy of sabotage. And if it is poss- 
ible to forecast at all, one fairly safe 
prediction is that civil disobedience may 
be dormant, but it is by no means dead, 
and one of these days it will revive. If 
one smal] step in its revival is a reasoned 
discussion in an academic journal, we 
should welcome Mr Macfarlane’s article. 


JOHN BALL'S COLUMN 


What do British Railways, the Post 
Office, the Ministry of Social Security, 
the Gas Council, the National Chamber 
of Trade, the National Federation of 
Consumer Groups, the National Grocers’ 
Federation and Mr Eric Lubbock have 
in common? 

Along with a great many other people, 
they are all against the proposed new 
system of decimal currency. They want 
a system based on a 10s unit, rather 
than a £ unit. 

It seems pretty obvious from what they 
say that the government has made an- 
other blunder. The 10s system would 
give us equivalents for 6d and familiar 
multiples thereof, and it would avoid 
that nasty halfnewpenny which they’re 
going to inflict on us for a few years 
and then allow to die out - because of 
rising prosperity, they say, when every- 
one knows they means because of in- 
flation. 

So our smallest unit ‘will then be worth 
2.4 of our present pence. This can’t 
fail to make things more expensive - 
and all for the sake of foreign bankers’ 
supposed attachment to the pound sterl- 
ing - or as the White Paper puts it, 
“the goodwill that is embodied in it 
through long usage and an acceptable 
degree of stability over the years.” 
However, I see that objectors may write 
to the Decimal Currency Board. How 
splendid it would be if the whole popu- 
lation of “‘ Great” Britain wrote to say, 
as non-violently as possible, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is talking 
balderdash. Some centuries ago, there 
were great demonstrations on the theme: 
give us back our eleven (I think) days. 
“Give us back our sixpences”’ would be 
a worthy successor fo that noble cali. 


Of the few films I’ve managed to see 
in the London Film Festival, by far the 
best so far has been To Die in Madrid. 
This account of the Spanish civil war 
has been made from newsreels of the 
time, with a spoken commentary. It is 
sometimes bitter, overwhelmingly sad, 
with pictures of battle, executions and 
destruction. There is fascist pomp and 
Republican stupidity; the people suffer 
and at the end have to scramble across 
snowy mountains into France with what- 
ever odds and ends they have left. 

The Germans practise their new bomb- 
ing techniques; Stalin and Hitler are 
seen at mass rallies. It is the beginning 
of the age of mass murder that is now 
part of our everyday consciousness. The 
same thing is happening now in Viet- 
nam, the same waste and casual cruelty, 
and there is equally little we can do 
about it. 

* * 

Mrs Mary Whitehouse, egregious keeper 
of the public conscience, complains that 
a record “‘ which illustrates the effects of 
the drug LSD is now rocketing (sic) 
to the top of the pops.” She neglected, 
however, to say which record it was. My 
curiosity aroused (has Val Doonican gone 
too far this time?), I checked the cur- 
rent top ten. I was frankly amazed. 
The top ten contains not one but five 
(at least) drug songs. How could I not 
have seen that The Green Green Grass 
of Home is really about pot, or failed 
to notice the implications of My Mind’s 
Eye, which I had naively taken to be 
simply a mild, dreamy little song, Sun- 
shine Superman (Morning Glory seeds?) 
and Good Vibrations. As for The Seekers’ 
Morningtown Ride, a trip song only 
slightly less flagrant than the notorious 
Good Ship Lollipop, words fail me. 
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Albert Hunt 


Human tragedy and 


academic 


Modern Tragedy, by Raymond Williams 
(Chatto & Windus paperback, 15s). 


The first part of Raymond Williams’ 
Modern Tragedy is about the meaning 
of the word “tragedy” itself. On the 
one hand, we all use the word to refer 
to events in everyday life; ‘‘a mining 
disaster, a burned-out family, a broken 
career, a smash on the road.” On the 
other hand, the literary historians in- 


sist that this is an ignorant use of a 
word that ought to refer to a particular 
tradition of dramatic art. Raymond 
Williams sets out to examine the gap 
between these two meanings. 


At first sight, this in itself is no more# 
than an academic exercise. But it soon’ 


becomes clear that Williams is talking 
about something more important than 
a branch of literary history. He is deal- 
ing with ways of evaluating some of the 
central experiences of our time, and es- 
pecially the experience of social revolu- 
tion. i 
Raymond Williams begins by discussing 
the accepted views about the literary 
tradition. The common assumption, he 
argues, is that there is a line of tragedy, 
beginning with the Greeks and coming 
down through Shakespeare and_ bour- 
geois drama into the modern theatre. 
According to this assumption, tragedy is 
a form of drama that deals with the 
fall and death of an individual, usually 
an individual of high social standing. In 
modern theatre, this leads to an em- 
phasis on the ‘permanent, unchang- 
ing” truths of individual experience 
(death, for example) which are set 
against the ephemeral, changeable areas 
of social organisation. This assumption 
can be summed up in the phrase “ We 
die alone,” used as if this were the 
ultimate truth about human existence. 
Williams examines this statement relent- 
lessly, and since this examination is 
typical of his methods at their best, it 
is worth quoting in some detail. 
“To say that man dies alone,’ he 
writes, “is not to state a fact but to 
offer an interpretation. For indeed 
men die in so many ways: in the 
arms and presence of families and 
neighbours; in the blindness of pain, 
or the blankness of sedation; in the 
violent disintegration of machines 
and in the calm of sleep. To insist on 
a single meaning is already rhetorical, 
but to insist on the meaning of lone- 
liness is to interpret life as much as 
death. However men die, the experi- 
ence is not only the physical dissolu- 
tion and ending; it is also a change in 
the lives and relationships of others, 
for we know death as much in the 
experience of others as in our own 
expectations and endings. : 
“Our most common received interpre- 
tations of life put the highest value 
and significance on the individual and 
his development, but it is indeed in- 
escapable that the individual dies. 
What is most valuable and what is 
most irreparable are then set in an 
inevitable relation and tension. But 
to generalise this particular contradic- 
tion as an absolute fact of human 
existence is to fix and finally suppress 
the relation and tension, so that 
tragedy becomes not an action but a 
deadlock. And then to claim this dead- 
lock as the whole meaning of tragedy 
is to project into history a local struc- 
ture that is both culturally and _ his- 
torically determined. 
“It is characteristic of such structures 
that they cannot even recognise as 
possible any experience beyond their 
own structural limits; that such vary- 
ing and possible statements as ‘I die 
but I shall live,’ ‘I die but we shall 
live,’ or ‘I die but we do not die’ be- 
come meaningless, and can even be 
contemptuously dismissed as  eva- 
sions.” . 
What Raymond Williams does, as this 
passage demonstrates, is to take a 
phrase that most of us take for granted, 
and force us to look at it in a new 
way. It’s a verbal equivalent of Brecht’s 
alienation effect. When such an analysis 
works . as in that passage exploring the 


word “masses” in Culture and Society, 
which reaches the conclusion that the 
Masses are always other people - you’re 
forced to think again about your own 
ways of judging experience. 
Again and again, in this first section 
of Modern Tragedy, Williams takes the 
clichés of our cultural situation and 
patiently undermines them. Consider 
this passage about evil: 
“The true nature of man, it is argued, 
is now dramatically revealed, against 
all the former illusions of civilisation 
and progress. The concentration 
camp, especially, is used as an image 
of an absolute condition, in which 
man is reduced, by men, to a thing. 
The record of the camps is indeed 
black énough, and many other exam- 
ples could be added. But to use the 
camp ‘as an image of an absolute con- 
dition is, in its turn, a blasphemy. 
For while men created the camps, 
other men died, at conscious risk, to 
destroy them . . .To take one part of 
this action, and call it absolute or 
transcendent, is in its turn a suppres- 
sion of other facts of human life on 
so vast a scale that its indifference 
can only be explained by its role in 
an ideology.” 
This paragraph could, in fact, be a des- 
cription of Resnais’ concentration camp 
film. Night and Fog, which, in the ter- 
rible beauty of its images, creates a 
universe of evil, in which the social 
facts of particular human beings doing 
things to other particular human beings 
within a particular historical context, 
are swamped in a horrified contempla- 
tion of metaphysical guilt. “We are all 
responsible,” says the film . a statement 
which means that nobody is really re- 
sponsible. 


ideology 


And it is, above all, the revelation that 
what many of us accept as facts are 
really ideologies that makes this first 
part of Modern Tragedy so important. 
As Williams points out, to go along with 
Yeats’ statement that a car crash is not 
a tragedy (“some blunderer has driven 
his car on the wrong side of the road ”), 
or to beliéve that the casual death of an 
individual in war is not tragic, or to deny 
the name of tragedy to such disasters as 
Aberfan, is to take up an attitude, not 
to a literary form, but to human ex- 
perience. 
“The central question that needs to 
be asked is what kind of general (or 
universal or permanent) meaning it 
is which interprets events of the kind 
referred to as accidents. Here at least 
we can see that the ordinary academic 
tradition of tragedy is in fact an 
ideology.” 
Having questioned the ideology which 
sets up the “universal” fact of indi- 
vidual extinction against the optimism 
which lies behind efforts at social 
change, Williams turns to look at what 
he considers to be the central social 
fact of revolution. 


“Since 1917, we have been living in 
a world of successful social revolu- 
tions. In this sense it is true to say 
that our attitude to the revolutionary 
societies of our own time is central 
and probably decisive in all our think- 
ing ... And then, there are not many 
real choices left. We can actively op- 
Pose or seek to contain revolution 
elsewhere . . . Militancy and indiffer- 
ence serve this tactic almost equally 
well. Or we can support revolution 
elsewhere, in a familiar kind of ro- 
manticism, for which the images lie 
ready in the mind. Or, finally - I am 
stating my own position - we can work 
to understand and participate in revo- 
lution as a social reality: that is to 
say, not only as an action now in pro- 
gress among real men, but also, and 
therefore, as an activity immediately 
involving ourselves.” 


Turgid 


In examining revolution, Williams re- 
jects both the “tragic” ideology that 
“man cannot change his condition, but 
can only drown his world in blood in 
the vain attempt” and the optimistic 
idea of revolution “ which simply denied 
tragedy, as an experience and as an 
idea.” Williams sees modern tragedy as 
standing at the centre of this tension 
between the needs of a future society to 
which people in the present must sacri- 
fice themselves, and the reality of the 
suffering involved in that sacrifice. 
“The tragic action, in its deepest 
sense, is not the confirmation of dis- 
order, but its experience, its compre. 
hension and its resolution. In our 
own time, this action is general, and 
its common name is revolution. We 
have to see the evil and the suffering, 
in the factual disorder that makes re- 
volution necessary, and in the dis- 
ordered struggle against the disorder. 
We have to recognise this suffering 
in a close and immediate experience, 
and not cover it with names. But we 
follow the whole action: not only the 
evil, but the men who have fought 
against evil; not only the crisis, but 
the energy released by it, the spirit 
learned in it.” 
I hope that by now I’ve made it clear 
that Raymond Williams is ranging far 
beyond the bounds of a literary, aca- 
demic debate, that he’s dealing with 
issues that involve anybody who claims 
to care about violence and social change. 
And yet, at this point - and in spite of 
all the passages I’ve quoted and the 
many others I’ve marked off in this 
first section of the book - my own ques- 
tions begin to rush in. 
To begin with: why is it that, in an 
attack on academicism, Raymond Wil- 
liams writes in such an academic and 
turgid way? Even reviewing the book 
I find myself slipping into his style. The 
resounding phrases (in my second para. 
graph: “evaluating ... the central ex- 
periences of our time”) roll off from 


“As Williams points out, to go 
along with Yeats’ statement that a 
car crash is not a tragedy (‘some 
blunderer has driven his car on the 
wrong side of the road’), or to 
believe that the casual death of an 
individual in war is not tragic, or to 
deny the name of tragedy to such 
disasters as Aberfan, is to take up 
an attitude, not to a literary form, 
but to human experience.” In his 
article on this page, Albert Hunt 
discusses Raymond Williams’ new 
book “ Modern Tragedy ” and con- 
cludes that although it contains “a 
number of insights about theatre,” 
it fails in the end “ to break out of 
the academic world to which Ray- 
mond Williams belongs.” 


this kind of writing so easily. It’s almost 
impossible to summarise Williams’ argu- 
ments in a less turgid manner. 
And this isn’t, I think, simply a ques- 
tion of style. Raymond Williams is at 
his best when he's chipping away, with 
great human concern, at other people’s 
rhetoric - the kind of rhetoric that 
evades real meanings. 
But what else but rhetoric is that state- 
ment of personal belief - “we can work 
to understand and participate in revolu- 
tion as a social reality ... an activity 
immediately involving ourselves?” How 
can we work in this way? What activity 
can we involve ourselves in? Raymond 
Williams doesn’t say. One begins to 
suspect, perhaps unjustly, that the re- 
sounding assertion covers a lack of any 
precise meaning. 
This suspicion grows when we turn 
from the first to the last section of 
this book. The last section is a tragedy 
that Raymond Williams, very courage- 
ously, has written to demonstrate his 
own theory. It’s called Koba, but in fact 
it’s about the life of Stalin, who found 
himself, in the decisions he had to take, 
at the centre of world history. Koba 
tries to show how Stalin, by the logic of 
his position, was forced to take decisions 
which caused the death of millions of 
real people, and how his personal life 
and integrity were affected by these 
palitical moves. 
I say tries to show, because in fact 
the play doesn’t show anything at all. 
Like much British theatre the play talks 
a lot about events, but the events them- 
selves take place between the scenes. 
For example, there is a scene between 
Joseph (Koba) and two of his associates, 
Max and Mark. There is a dispute in 
the Party, and a Party meeting is about 
to decide between Joseph and Max. 
Joseph claims that he is the Party, and 
that he is right because history will 
prove him right: 

“The Party consists of the men who 


continued on page 6 
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Private Case: Public Scandal, by Peter 
Fryer (Secker & Warburg, 21s). 

Graffiti, by Richard Freeman (Hutchin- 
son, 30s). 


These two books have received more 
than a modicum of acclaim from the 
critics. Leaving an appreciation of their 
individual virtues until later, I would 
like to propose that one of the more 
attractive features about them has been 
their almost simultaneous publication. 
Richard Freeman's Graffiti and Peter 
Fryer’s Private Case: Public Scandal 
have little in common, ostensibly. The 
former is a sort of coffee table anthology 
of scrawlings and the latter is an ex- 
posé of the cant and red tape surround- 
ing| the collection of erotica in the 
British Museum. However, when one 
considers the relative ethos (what is 
the plural for this word?) under the 
study and fire of the respective authors, 
their ironic relationship becomes appar- 
ent, 
In brief, Fryer is condemning the cen- 
sorship imposed by the trustees of the 
British Museum upon its Private Case 
of books. This unadvertised collection, 
not to be found in the public catalogues, 
is purported to be locked away, accord- 
ing to the authorities, as a safeguard 
to the books themselves; but, says Fryer, 
it is an attempt to “ protect” the pub- 
lic, that is, to impose censorship on 
moral grounds. 
Leaving an examination of Fryer’s par- 
ticular contention for the time being, 
and turning to the official reasons given, 
One sees the British Museum as a bul- 
wark against scribblers and decorators. 
Fryer deprecates the people who are 
“kinky about such books,” but says: 
“They cannot help themselves. Their 


Special case and 
public convenience 


fingers itch for a pencil, or a sharp 
knife, or the thrill of possession. It is 
annoying to find that a book you want 
to read has been stolen or slashed 
or - as a friend of mine found - en- 
riched with a used condom, which 
is not so agreeable a discovery as a 
pressed flower in a seventeenth cen- 
tury herbal.” 
Here, I think, Fryer exaggerates, for, 
to my admittedly unaddicted mind, the 
attraction of the near-clinical Museum 
library for the book pervert would be 
similar to the appeal of a swimming- 
pool for an exposeur; that is to say, al- 
most negligible. For, the enjoyment of 
both depends to a certain extent upon 
an atmosphere of illicit sorroundings. 
Which brings us to the subject of 
Graffiti, and Oh that the long arm of 
the British Museum not only impeded 
the Phantom Scribbler within its mighty 
bastions, but, at the same time, could 
arraign him at his devilish work on 
Goodge Street Station! For what is he 
other than a cheap little sneak thief in 
these days when wall space is worth its 
weight in gold, when men spend their 
lives selling space and large corpora- 
tions knock down homes and replace 
them with hoardings? What is even 
more offensive about these so-called 
“ graffiti” (a fancy euphemism if ever 
there was one) is that they are so 
amateur and unfinished compared with 
the polished professional offerings of 
the copywriters. (Robert Pitman, Cas- 
sandra and other indignant parties, 
please take note.) 
“Words,” says the graffito above the 
gentleman’s urinal in that favourite 
watering house of informed opinion, 
The Lamb And Flag, ‘‘ Words, words. 
And I am dying.” For many, the written 


word is worlds away from life itself. 
The bookworm who turns into Super- 
socialworkerman performs a metamor- 
phosis that curries a great deal of 
favour. The written word, which so often 
takes the form of precaution and in- 
struction, is best left to those who can 
manage it, whoever they may be. Per- 
haps they are the museum keepers who 
lionise the printed page, delicately grad- 
ing it, conserving and protecting it from 
the public. There is no safer manage- 
ment than an enshrining and a deifica- 
tion. 

At the other end of the scale there are 
graffitists who completely devalue the 
currency of words. Words foul the pave- 
ment and litter the highway at their 
hands; not that their creators necessarily 
wish it so. In fact, these illicit daubings 
take on a mystical quality for many of 
those who execute them. But this does 
not alter their status in the written 
word hierarchy. Until now, they have 
grovelled at the lowest rung. I say “ un- 
til now,” because, with the publication 
of Graffiti, we see an attempt at making 
public convenience epithets universally 
alatable. 

n Graffiti Richard Freeman has made 
no attempt to classify the contents, be- 
cause he thinks ‘“‘there’s a danger in 
getting too serious about it all, anyway ”; 
he suspects that “psychologists and 
sociologists will be able to draw their 
own conclusions from the contents of 
this book.” What Freeman has attempted 
to do is to pander to the Sunday Maga- 
zine cultists who, to my mind, have taken 
over the palsied role of the Victorian 
dilletantes, fawning like them over each 
new breakthrough in artistic license and 
then usurping it the weekend after for 
a more attractive development. Andy 


Human Tragedy 


from page 5 


hold, and of new men, from the peo- 
ple, who emerge from obscurity to 
reveal their strength. As for those who 
have broken, the Party abandons 
them ... It is the simple logic of 
events.” 


What this means, in fact, is that Joseph 
has rigged the meeting so that Max 
(like Trotsky) will be defeated. But it’s 
easy to say this. What we really want 
to know is, how did Stalin succeed in 
rigging the meeting? What were the de 
tailed processes of politics which led to 
the defeat of Trotsky? Raymond Wil- 
liams never shows us. He’s content to 
put words into the mouths of his charac- 
ters, so that the play, for all its apparent 
concern with social life and_ political 
events, is really a study of individual 
morality. ’ 

But perhaps even more revealing than 
the failure of the play itself is the atti- 
tude to theatre behind its conception. 
For theatre is, by its nature, a social 
event. A group of people work together 
to offer an experience to another group 
of people. Here, in its very form, is a 
kind of activity which does not separate 
the individual from people around him. 
Yet when he comes to make a play, 
Raymond Williams thinks of it instinct. 
ively as an individual act. He sits down 
in private and puts words into the 
mouths of his puppets. And this is the 
only activity (“an activity immediately 
involving ourselves”) that the book re- 
veals. For writing a play is an act - 
and it’s interesting that Williams never 
thinks of his play as an activity involv- 
ing other people. 

In other words, he argues against mak- 
ing individuality supreme, but when he 
comes to a form of work which demands 
social co-operation he falls back on using 
the medium for purely individual ex- 
pression. And this isn’t just an accident. 
It’s part of Williams’ own personal ideo- 
logy . as is shown by the second section 
of the book, in which Williams analyses 
individual playwrights. —— 

As criticism, this section is quite simply 
inadequate. Quite apart from its potted 
nature - a couple of pages on Beckett 
here, a paragraph on Pinter there - the 
criticism limits itself to a discussion of 


the text. Raymond Williams takes the 
words for the meaning, as though what 
the characters say represents the thought 
of the authors. 

But one thing that writers and theorists 
as distinct as Artaud, Brecht, Beckett 
and Arden have taught us is that a text 
in theatre, while very necessary, is only 
one element in a total experience, an 
experience which is completed by the 
physical presence on the stage of actors, 
through whom the text is presented. 
It’s this concentration on the literary 
qualities of theatre which leads Ray- 
mond Williams to such a ludicrously 
sentimental interpretation of Beckett. 
Williams argues that Waiting for Godot 
is Beckett’s best play because, unlike 
End Game, for example, it shows, 
through its rhythms, that the two 
tramps bleakly depend on each other. 
This seems to me as incomplete an 
interpretation as Harold Hobson's asser- 
tion that the play is really about Chris- 
tian hope. For Godot isn’t just a philoso- 
phical argument. It’s a play set within a 
circus tradition - the two tramps are 
also circus clowns - and their physical 
presence there on the stage, dirty boots, 
top hats, all the props of seedy music 
hall, add a comic dimension to their 
protestations of affection for each other. 
Like all Beckett’s characters, the tramps 
are constantly trying on roles, roles 
which change moment by moment. To 
assert that the real, given truth of 
their situation is a need for each other 
is to abstract, and take seriously, just 
one of the attitudes that Beckett is 
joking about. 

Beckett always allows his characters to 
make pompous, philosophical statements, 
which many critics have taken as the 
“message” of his plays, only to demon- 
strate immediately afterwards that the 
statement is no more than a pose, part 
of the game. (“How was I? Good? 
Mediocre? ") In Godot the statements of 
affection at the end are contradicted by 
what we see - that these two characters 
never do what the words say they are 
doing. They agree to go - and stay 
there on the stage as the curtain falls. 
The truth is that Raymond Williams, 
for all his apparent objectivity, is 


trapped inside the academic tradition 
he is attacking. Accepting the assump- 
tion that theatre is a branch of litera- 
ture, he seems to be completely un- 
aware of the growth of theatre as a 
collective statement - the kind of collec. 
tive statement that we've seen the Ber- 
liner Ensemble make through Brecht’s 
plays. It’s significant that Williams finds 
room to talk about Arthur Miller, Ten- 
nessee Williams, John Osborne, Ionesco, 
Pinter - but not about John Arden, whose 
political ideas most closely correspond 
to Williams’ (“for the apple holds a 
seed will grow’), and whose plays imply 
a concept of group acting which has 
already begun to put pressure on the 
conventional structure of British the- 
atre. 

And so, in the end, although Modern 
Tragedy contains a number of insights 
about theatre - the chapter on Brecht is 
particularly valuable - and although the 
theoretical section makes us look again 
at a number of commonplace assump- 
tions, the book in the end fails to break 
out of the academic world to which 
Raymond Williams belongs. 

Such a break-out is difficult - as those 
of us who have worked on US have 
painfully discovered. (And I’ like very 
much to see US subjected to the kind 
of ideological analysis Williams brings 
to the concept of tragedy.) But it needs 
desperately to be made. And it can only 
be made, in the end, not by continuing 
to play the game - either the academic 
or the theatre game - but by people who 
are willing to create new ways of work- 
ing. In so far as Raymond Williams’ 
book points to these new ways, even 
if only in theory, it is very much to be 
welcomed. 


Albert Hunt was for several years a 
lecturer in adult education and WEA 
area organiser for the county of Shrop- 
shire. He is now lecturing and doing 
experimental group theatre work with 
students at Bradford College of Art. Most 
recenty, he was involved as associate 
director of “ US,” the Royal Shakespeare 
Company’s Vietnam production now run- 
ning at the Aldwych Theatre. 


Warhol, Brillo boxes, LSD, graffiti and 
art nouveau revivals, all are received 
with gurgling approbation. Freeman, by 
the inclusion of faintly relevant literary 
excursions on the subject of graffiti by 
OK authors (Jack Lindsay, Edwin 
Brock, Philip Larkin, Adrian Mitchell), 
and by his apparent insensitivity to 
the private agonies behind the work in 
his collection, seems merely to be in- 
terested in presenting a sort of “ Satur- 
day Book” or, as I said earlier, a coffee 
table anthology of graffiticult to appeal 
to these people. “If you really enjoy 
Graffiti, it’s thanks to the hundreds of 
unkowns who have turned their hand to 
wall-writing,” he says, and this passing 
acknowledgement is the only reference 
his co-authors appear to deserve. 

Peter Fryer, on the other hand, wants to 
give every author in the Private Case 
his due. For although he is compiling, 
for separate publication, a catalogue of 
the English books in the Private Case, 
into which “the experts will be able to 
get their teeth,” he attempts to repre- 
sent the hidden delights of the collec- 
tion for the layman in a few well-chosen 
quotations. This’ whistlestop tour 
through erotica can be appreciated on 
several levels: 


“Untrodden Fields contains a great 
many irrelevancies, including a list of 
French slang expressions for different 
types of whore and excursions on 
opium, rape, necrophilia, lesbian or- 
gies, and bestiality with a she-goat. 
With this work can profitably be com- 
pared George A. Turner’s well-in- 
formed and temperate Report On The 
Alleged Prevalence Of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis . . . In The Kraals Of 
The Natives In Portugese East African 
Territory (Johannesburg 1907), the 
second part of which is type-written 
and illustrated with scores of photo- 
graphs. A manuscript note at the 
front says the book was offered to 
the Guildhal) Library in 1910, but the 
committee ‘declined the gift as it 
shocked their modesty.’ The writer 
adds, ‘ Silly fools!’ ” 
This kind of documentary on the works 
is as rife with innuendo, because of its 
brevity, as is that of a smutty comedian 
on Workers’ Playtime. Fryer’s analyses 
of the book sometimes gell in the mind 
as a visual tableau of him surrounded 
by hundreds of pages, dog-eared (in the 
rare form tradition) for the “dirty 
its.” 
But this is being disrespectful to what 
is basically an enterprising work. The 
enthusiasm with which Fryer follows 
through his study of cause and effect 
in many of the Museum rulings is made 
very apparent by the scholarship and 
extent of his enquiries. If the only 
premise he was working on was that 
of destroying the institutional humbug 
of the Museum, then his venture would 
be worthwhile; but his is no such 
straightforward attack. He adheres to a 
closely reasoned argument throughout, 
and his diversions into relating the na- 
ture of the books merely exhibits his 
interest and endorses the view that here 
is a subjective account of the restrictive 
practices of the Museum: 


“One final category of SS (suppressed 
books) is, I believe, very small; and 
I hope the present book does not 
swell it. I refer to criticisms of the 
administration of the British Museum. 
I must admit that those who have 
ventured such criticisms have rarely 
covered themselves with glory. One 
of them, an eccentric Polish refugee 
named Stefan (or Stephan) Poles, sold 
his scurrilous pamphlet, The Actual 
Condition Of The British Museum 
(1875), at the Museum gates and died 
in poverty a few months later, friend- 
less and ‘raving in an unknown 
tongue.’”’ 

Perhaps Fryer, in an odd way, is chal- 

lenging the British Museum to suppress 

his book. It will be an abortive attempt. 


The police, the judiciary and the Lord: 


Chamberlain are unlikely to rise to the 
bait (the previously mentioned anti- 
Museum piece was also very libellous 
as well as being critical of the Museum), 
and these are the people who more than 
control the policies of the trustees. And 
the trustees, like Richard Freeman's star 
writer, Kilroy, are, as we know, mag- 
nanimously elusive. 
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NEW YORK 


Anti-apartheid 
$23m bank ‘raid’ 


William Worthy writes: This year, as 
the West edged towards direct involve- 
ment in a sub-Saharan racial war - a war 
whose spoils will be the wealth of 
Africa - a minority of Americans have 
been asking in frustration: “‘ What can 
I as an individual do now?” 


A specific answer came from the Ameri- 
can Committee on Africa and the Univer- 
sity Christian Movement: “Take your 
money out of Chase Manhattan Bank 
and the First National City Bank of 
New York, the two US financial institu- 
tions most deeply involved in supporting 
South Africa’s economy of apartheid.” 
December 9 - the day before Human 
Rights Day - was set as a target date 
for massive withdrawals of personal, 
organisational and corporate accounts 
from those two giants in the banking 
community. The sponsors of the boycott 
set up the Committee of Conscience 
Against Apartheid. A. Philip Randolph, 
veteran civil rights leader, agreed to 
serve as chairman. 

To dramatise the withdrawals on Decem- 
ber 9, the Committee announced it 
would picket the head offices of both 
banks in Lower Manhattan’s Wall Street 
area and would stage a street rally that 
day, with Mr Randolph as the principal 
speaker. Several chapters of the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality (CORE), to- 
gether with student groups at Yale, 
Rutgers and Princeton, pledged support 
to the picketing. 

As late as one week before the target 
date, the protest appeared to be mostly 
symbolic and moral. The Committee 
knew of only $280,000 that had been 
withdrawn from the two banks. The 
predictable “ cause’ organisations - none 
with huge bank balances - and the ex- 
pected individuals of conscience had 
come through with endorsements of the 
boycott and promises of withdrawals: 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, the Methodist Mis- 
sion to the United Nations, the influen- 
tial Christianity and Crisis magazine, 
the student government at Barnard Col- 
lege, folk-singer Pete Seeger, Professor 
Immanuel Wallerstein of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr Reinhold Niebuhr, president 
emeritus of Union Theological Semin- 
ary, and others. 

The final week before the target date 
brought a dramatic increase in sup- 
port. At a December 7 press conference, 
Mr Randolph was able to announce that 
$15 million had already been withdrawn 
from Chase Manhattan and First Na- 
tional City, and that the Committee of 
Conscience had promises of $8 million 
more in withdrawals. After months of 
internal weighing and debating, several 
large corporations and institutions de- 
cided to join the “get out of South 
Africa” protest. 

It is a measure of the power of bankers 
that these companies and organisations 
insisted on anonymity. Fearing reprisals 
within the business community, they 
were willing to assist the boycott to the 
extent of switching banks, but they 
wanted no publicity. At least one smaller 
bank let it 'be known that accounts with- 
drawn from Chase or First National City 
were unwelcome. 

The two target banks recognised the 
potential contagion of the boycott and 
moved to minimise the impact on the 
public mind. A Chase Manhattan spokes- 
man told the.New York Times that less 
than $22,000 had been withdrawn. Go- 
ing further down the scale, First 
National City sought to belittle the cam- 
paign by claiming that only “a dozen 
accounts have been withdrawn, totalling 
under $15,000.” 

Both banks have branches in Harlem 
where thousands of residents and small 
businessmen deposit savings and borrow 
money. Were the boycott to take hold 
there, the loss in community business 
would be substantial. At its South Africa 
branches First National City retains 
white and black segregated windows. 
Chase Manhattan followed the same 
segregationist practice until recently 
when its branches in South Africa 
merged into the Standard Bank. 

In still another way Chase Manhattan 
showed its discomfort under the spot- 
light of publicity. Professing to believe 
that the December 9 picketing and rally 
would “intrude” on to “private pro- 
perty” on Chase Manhattan Plaza, the 


bank’s attorneys wrote to the Commit- 
tee of Conscience and demanded that 
the demonstration be cancelled and that 
all persons (20,000 in all) “to whom 
your communications (picket flyers) were 
sent be so notified. Otherwise, wrote the 
lawyers, the Bank “will have to take 
appropriate steps to protect its proporty 
rights under the laws of the State of 
New York and of the United States.” 
The Committee of Conscience immedi- 
ately made public the attorneys’ letter 
and its reply rejecting the demand to 
cancel the demonstration. But none of 
New York’s mass media found the 
heated exchange to be newsworthy. 

In a memorandum presenting the ration- 
ale for the boycott of the banks, George 
M. Houser, executive secretary of the 
American Committee on Africa, pointed 
out that 240 US firms have invested at 
least $600 million in South Africa, with 
an average profit rate of 17.1%. In an- 
nual earnings approximately $100 million 
accrue to those companies. 

“Further,” says Mr Houser, “ American 
investment gives substantial assistance 
to South Africa’s efforts to become econ- 
omically self-sufficient. Most revealing is 
the current feverish activity to find oil, 
the one basic product South Africa has 
not discovered.” Internal sources of oil 
are vital for the all-white government 
in Pretoria, in anticipation of an even- 
tual = Nations-imposed embargo 
on oil. 

In all, ten banks are involved in the 
American consortium which has set up 
a revolving fund of $40 million upon 
which the South African government 
can draw. But over and above their 
participation in the consortium, Chase 
Manhattan has loaned $10 million 'to 
the South African government, and First 
National City has loaned $5 million to 
the government-related Industrial Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

The two banks have tthus been singled 
out for the boycott because of their 
crucial involvement in South African 
affairs. Strategically, their location in 
New York makes them more vulnerable 
to the withdrawal campaign. 

The Committee of Conscience set Decem- 
ber 9 as the target date for withdrawal 
of bank accounts to begin. For years to 
come, an even broader campaign for 
US economic disengagement will con- 
tinue and, inevitably, will become more 
political. As CORE and other freedom 
organisations take an even more active 
role, the campaign will assume addition- 
al forms and, predictably, will be co- 
ordinated with the intensifying efforts of 
anti-colonial forces in Africa and else- 
where in the world. 


S. Africa’s 
fictitious oil 


Dave Shipper writes: It has been widely 
estimated that South Africa has a stock- 
pile of oil sufficient to last for two years, 
if UN mandatory sanctions against Rho- 
desia led to a general economic block- 
ade of southern Africa. Since Rhodesian 
oi] consumption is estimated at 5% of 
South Africa’s, it is suggested that a very 
lengthy blockade would be needed to 
end South African defiance of UN sanc 
tions. 

There is no doubt that an apprehensive 
South Africa has been oil-conscious for 
some time. Recent newspaper reports 
in South Africa have suggested that the 
government is giving top priority to an 
elaborate anti-sanctions plan. Desperate 
efforts are being made to find oil: a re- 
cent issue of South African Digest, the 
Pretoria propaganda weekly, announced 
that a large-scale aero-magnetic survey 
of the country’s continental shelf was 
planned for early next year, covering 
an area of 60,000 square miles at a cost 
of several hundred thousand pounds. 
Practically all the major oil companies 
are reported to be involved in consor- 
tiums contracted to this operation. 

A South African Coal, Oi] and Gas Cor- 
poration plant is working at full pres- 
sure to extract oil and chemicals from 
their very cheap coal, but produces only 
about 10% of the nation’s requirements 
and a second plant may soon be estab- 
lished. The South African fleet of oil- 
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Reelm, 


You'll get no Munich pact out of me, fishface. 


Delhi conference drags 


Hilda Bernstein reports: A peace confer- 
ence, held in New Delhi during Novem- 
ber was attended by 115 delegates from 
about 60 different countries, and repre- 
sentatives of 10 international organisa- 
tions. This ‘International Conference 
Against War Danger, Military Pacts and 
Bases, Atomic Weapons and Colonial- 
ism” had been sponsored by a large 
number of Indian parliamentarians and 
other public figures representative of a 
fairly broad range of views. 

The conference was inaugurated by 
Krishna Menon and the Prime Minister, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, addressed the open- 
ing session. The feeling of the delegates 
was of a pressing need, not simply 
to pass resolutions, but to seek out and 
decide on methods of action in all coun- 
tries that might bring the Vietnam war 
to an end and outlaw all wars. Vietnam 
brought a sense of urgency to the con- 
ference; perhaps that was why many 
delegates were impatient of too much 
speech-making. The main work was ac- 
complished during sessions of the four 
commissions: on Vietnam; on military 
pacts and bases; on disarmament; and 
on colonialism. 

The theme of united 4ction to stop 
American aggression ran through many 
of the speeches. Lars Porsholt from Nor- 
way pointed out that his countrymen 
were not only protesting against the 
war in Vietnam, but had induced their 
government to support the three-point 
proposal of UN Secretary U Thant for 
an armistice. Anne Kerr, MP from 
Britain, called for a united appeal by 
the whole British Commonwealth to 
President Johnson. Bertil Svahnstrom, 
from the International Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace, spoke of the 
proposed broad-based world meeting to 
take place in Stockholm early in 1968. 
Experts in various fields, he said, were 
being invited to join the preparation of 
documents to be distributed in advance 
of the conference; these will include 
analyses of relevant international law, 
political history, and the use of banned 
weapons such as napalm, poison gas and 
toxic chemicals. 

Colonialism in all its forms was dis- 
cussed in detail. The resolution prepared 
by the commission on colonialism began 
with the unequivocal statement: “This 
conference asserts its firm belief that 
imperialism, colonialism and nev-colo- 


S. Africa (continued) 


tankers is being steadily expanded in an 
attempt to maKe the country independent 
of foreign carriers. 

But if South Africa has bought sufficient 
oil for two years already, where is it 
being kept? Their Financial Mail 
(November 11) estimated present con- 
sumption at 1,450 million gallons of 
petroleum products per year, with this 
figure rising about 9% annually. From 
this it reckoned that a two-year supply 
of crude oil would necessitate the con- 
struction of new storage tanks with an 
approximate capacity of 4,095 million 
gallons. The largest storage tank in the 
Republic holds eight million gallons, 
which means that over 500 tanks with an 
equivalent capacity would be needed. 
A start has been made! The Afrikaans 
newspaper, Die Vaderland, reported that 
a consortium organised by the Industrial 
Development Corporation would have 94 
tanks completed by March, 1967. But 
even they won’t be adequate for two 
years’ supply of oil. 


nialism are the primary causes of war 
and continue to constitute a threat to 
the peace of the world and to the 
survival of mankind.” Delegates from 
African, Asian and Latin American 
countries and representatives of libera- 
tory movements from South Africa, 
Zimbabwe, South-West Africa and three 
Portuguese African territories gave prac- 
tical experience of direct or indirect 
colonialism. So much material was pre- 
sented that it was resolved to try and 
organise an international seminar on 
colonialism, possibly to be held in In- 


la. 

In the end, although the conference was 
conducted in an atmosphere of friend- 
ship and accord, there was not complete 
unanimity. Some delegates, particularly 
those representing certain international 
organisations, felt they could not commit 
themselves to the terms of the final 
resolutions, but each explained why he 
would not vote, while not dissociating 
himself from the main decisions of the 
conference. This seemed to be a more 
satisfactory conclusion than framing re- 
solutions with which none would dis- 
agree because they would be in terms 
too general to say anything definite. 
What did the conference ‘achieve? This 
is a difficult question to answer. There 
were big gaps in the conference itself, 
some important countries, such as 
Australia and China, not being repre- 
sented at all, while others, such as 
Britain, by only one or two delegates 
who could not speak on behalf of the 
many important peace organisations in 
their countries. There were a number of 
delegates who indulged in the old game 
of words, words, words, making speeches 
in terms repeated too often to retain 
any real impact or even meaning. There 
was a considerable amount of “ extra- 
mural activity” - group meetings of 
writers, trade unionists, women lawyers, 
journalists and so on; excellent and re- 
warding in their own way, but only 
asides to the main purpose. 

Delegates from non-left-wing organisa- 
tions in countries of Western Europe 
may feel conferences such as this one 
in Delhi too partisan in many ways. Yet 
it is necessary to see such international 
meetings from different viewpoints; dele- 
gates from countries involved in deep 
struggles for human rights - as for in- 
stance, those from southern Africa coun- 
tries . welcome the opportunity to meet 
people from other countries, accept any 
forum to present their case, regard re- 
solutions passed on their problems as 
real achievements, and give representa- 
tives from the Western democracies a 
deeper understanding of the meaning of 
peace. : 

This may not seem sufficient return for 
the expense and work involved in such a 
meeting. Yet in the midst of their own 
devastating problems, many Indians ob- 
viously felt the need for taking some 
initiative on Vietnam and peace in gen- 
eral. They were not exceptions. Twenty- 
five thousand people from Delhi attended 
an open-air rally outside the city (meet- 
ings and demonstrations in Delhi being 
banned) to listen to speeches (many long 
and tedious) of delegates from different 
countries. They responded with enthusi. 
asm to all calls to end US aggression 
in Vietnam, and to further world peace. 
They demonstrated once again the good- 
will and understanding that exists 
among ordinary people everywhere. 
Somehow, we must find more effective 
ways to translate these feelings into 
positive action for peace. 
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GEORGE BUCHANAN |] AG|NED FOES 


Interpersonal Perception, by R. D. Laing, 
H. Phillipson and A. R. Lee (Tavistock 
Publications, 35s). 


imaginations @ deux, though they touch 
also on larger groupings. They make a 
theoretical correction to the old assump- 


tions about the isolated self: 


Can it be admitted that what is most 
required in social and political life is 
imagination? We imagine our neigh- 
bours. We imagine what is happening in 
world politics. On inadequate evidence, 
we form an impression in our minds. 
The evidence is always inadequate. But 
we somehow guide ourselves among 
these semi-facts. We say someone is 
perceptive or has insight if his impres- 
sion seems to deepen, or go further than, 
our own impression. The powerful 
imagination throws more light. 

Seeing the importance of the imagina- 
tive impression (particularly among the 
unimaginative) every state, every big 
organisation, takes a lot of trouble over 
its “image.” How does he, or it, look, 
not in the eye of God or by absolute 
values, but in the mind’s eye of some- 
one, of everyone, who may think of him, 
or it? There is no “truth” about any- 
one; there is only an amalgam of the 
views of others, and of his own view, 
a mixture of subjective interpretations. 
On these the strain and the glory of our 
lives depend. 

R. D. Laing, H. Phillipson and A. R. 
Lee, joint authors of a new book, Inter- 
personal Perception, rub in the Sartrean 
message in the field of psychology. They 
are chiefly concerned with the case of 


tical reality, 
public records; and even in the most 


“Even today it is curious how we 
continue to theorise from an egoistic 
standpoint. In Freud’s theory, for in- 
stance, one has ‘I’ (ego), the ‘ over- 
me’ (super-ego) and ‘it’ (id), but no 
you.” 


Thus the ethory of an absolute self is 
nonsense. Even the saintly recluse had 
to suppose that God watched and criti- 


cised him, and at special times spoke a 


mysterious word into his mental ear. 


The sociologically much discussed soli- 
tude of great cities is still a point in 
quite a large tissue of official and fan- 
tasy relations. The solitary has a statis- 
for what it’s worth, in 


extreme case, he must compose illusory 
associates out of old memories, or, at the 
least, a duplicate of himself, as in the 
mirror of Narcissus. 

It’s odd to recall that solitude, intel- 
lectual separation, was not so long ago a 
cultural ideal. The former academic 
ambition was to be a detached observer, 
empty of emotion, casting an objective 
eye on the rest of life. It was in terms 
of “the single one” that Kierkegaard 
discussed spiritual problems. Descartes 
said “I think, therefore I am”; today 
he might be nearer to saying, “ They 
think, therefore I am,” or, “ They don’t 


GORDON PETERS’ defence review 
anti-missile gap 


The United States Secretary of Defence, 
Mr McNamara, announced last month 
that the Soviet Union is deploying an 
anti-missile system. In a statement of 
the first importance, introducing the 
fiscal military budget for 1967, he 
affirmed that he had resisted requests 
from the military for a US deployment 
in response, since he believed that the 
superior strike power of the new Pose- 
idon missile would compensate for any 
loss of destructive power. 
However, we have certainly far from 
heard the last of the anti-missile. There 
is evidence, mostly gathered by the in- 
comparable I. F. Stone, that the Repub- 
licans are planning to make an alleged 
“ anti-missile gap ” a cornerstone of their 
attack on the administration. 
Governor Romney somewhat confusingly 
asserted that “ perhaps we have a gap 
in this respect now as a result of the 
mismanagement of these Democratic ad- 
ministrations that is comparable to the 
missile gap that proved to be a myth.” 
Stone’s Weekly pertinently comments 
(November 21) that “If the anti-missile 
gap is comparable to the missile gap, 
it will also turn out to be a myth, but 
not before it has cost the country bil- 
lions, as did the missile gap and before 
it, the bomber gap.” He might have 
added that it will also have reopened 
the arms race. 
As a matter of fact, it is by no means 
clear that Russia has embarked on an 
anti-missile deployment. George C. Wil- 
son reported (November 12) in the 
Washington Post: 
“Pentagon officials stressed that Rus- 
sia does not have a lot of missiles 
sitting on launchers ready to down 
any incoming missiles. The evidence 
instead shows the kind of activity 
which precedes widespread deploy- 
ment, such as clearing sites and build- 
ing structures. This is the third time 
in about five years that Russia has 
shown signs of deploying an ABM sys. 
tem around its cities. The two earlier 
efforts were abandoned, presumably 
because of technical difficulties.” 
Nevertheless, official Russian thought 
has tended more than American to sup- 
ie the ABM, for two main reasons. The 
rst is a curious historical determinism. 
Every new weapon, [t is claimed, has 
produced its antithesis, the defence 
against it. The ABM development is 
therefore inevitable. Secondly, it is 


lrenounce war and! wilinever @ 

support or sanction another ” 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


urged that “deterrence” - defence by 
creating fear of the consequences of 
attack - relies too much on the goodwill 
of the opponent, whereas an ABM sys- 
tem is under one’s own control. 
In the Spectator of November: 25, Pro- 
fessor Lawrence Martin suggests that 
Russian claims of anti-missile develop- 
ment mean that “there is something to 
be said for an American anti-missile 
effort.” The factor which is more likely 
to spur American ABM development 
than Russia’s, however, is ironically the 
one which quite possibly spurred Rus- 
sia’s, China’s rapid advance to a full 
nuclear capacity. Ralph Lapp, for one, 
thinks that China may manage an ICBM 
within two years, seven years before 
Mr McNamara’s estimate. 
Professor Martin reports that American 
military experts believe that an ABM 
development would result in an almost 
complete defence against any potential 
Chinese attack in the next one or two 
decades. The US Army believes that it 
could persuade McNamara to sponsor 
“a thin deployment of anti-missile sys- 
tems costing between eight and ten bil- 
lion dollars ” consisting of 
“|. the Sprint missile point defence 
of cities and military installations, of 
the Nike-Zeus system revived for in- 
terception in space to provide thin 
area defence for the whole country, 
and of the deployment of a new short 
range missile for the protection of key 
points, including anti-missile sites, 
against aircraft, cruise missiles and 
submarine-launched missiles. This 
combination is now referred to as the 
Nike-X system.” 
But strong arguments against the ABM 
deployment remain. Firstly, the “thin” 
force would have to be made thicker 
as Chinese development continued, until 
it became an attempt at all-over cover. 
Even if a thin deployment was not seen 
by Russia as a threat to its strike-deter- 
rent ability, such an extension would 
be and would certainly reopen the arms 
race. In any case, China’s threat is 
not to become such a power that it can 
take on America as a nuclear equal, but 
one that can inflict “ unacceptable dam- 
age” - ie. be in a position to destroy 
a couple of cities - to deter America 
from using nuclear weapons against her- 
self. ABM, which is concerned primarily 
with missile attack could not do that. 
The “protection” offered by an anti- 
missile system is most doubtful; without 
a most extensive fall-out shelter pro- 
gramme, there is a strong probability of 
nuclear contamination by defending 


missile explosions. And there remains 
the business of getting people into shelt- 
ers; it has always been assumed by the 
shelter planners that there would be 
a long warning of nuclear attack, a 
phased build-up to it. But this seems un- 


think, and good God, I’m not sure that 
I am!” Our existence, to a high percen- 
tage, is as a thought in other minds. 
Are we stimulated or daunted by an 
increased realisation of this? The com- 
lexity of it is stated by the Laing- 
hillipson-Lee book: 
“The human race is a myriad of 
refractive surfaces staining the white 
radiance of eternity. Each surface re- 
fracts the refraction of refractions of 
refractions. Each self refracts the re- 
fractions of others’ refractions of self’s 
refractions of others’ refractions.” 
Or to come down from that abstract 
statement into the personal, take the 
tangle of the following dyad: 
“T act in a way that is cautious to 
me, but cowardly to you. 
You act in a way that is courageous 
to you, but foolhardy to me. 
She sees herself as vivacious, but he 
sees her as superficial. 
He sees himself as friendly, she sees 
him as seductive. 
She sees herself as reserved, he sees 
her as haughty and aloof. 
He sees himself as gallant, she sees 
him as phoney. 
She sees herself as feminine, he sees 
her as helpless and dependent. 
He sees himself as masculine, she sees 
him as overbearing and dominating.” 
But it doesn’t stop there. There is what 
Laing et al call, “the spiral of reciprocal 
Perspectives ”: 


reasonable. Obviously a surprise attack 
would be most effective. Furthermore, a 
major shelter-building programme (and 
particularly a mass movement into 
shelters) is likely to be taken by the 
enemy as a precursor of attack, and the 
signal for a pre-emptive strike. Even in 
rotected conditions, 35 million dead at 
east are expected in the USA should 
the strike come. 
There is, however, a real danger that 
easy talk of “ anti-missile defence” will 
conjure the people who follow slogans 
into demanding it, believing perhaps 
that it is an expensive but simple gadget 
that can make them safe by “ switching- 
off” enemy attack. Politicians, especially 
Republicans, may well find it a useful 
flag to wave. Arms firms, as Stone points 
out, favour it because they “see the 
problem as if they were building auto- 
mobiles - every year there ought to be 
new models to maintain sales.” 
Finally, it should be pointed out that 
McNamara’s answer - Poseidon - is puta- 
tively cheaper but scarcely more satis- 
factory. So America’s striking force is 
to be increased; arms logic means that 
Russia (for fear of a missile gap) will 
do the same. America’s response to that 
would probably be the anti-missile after 
all. For the moment, the most likely 
reply is news of more sophisticated anti- 
anti-missile devices. 


‘What I think you think of me rever- 
berates back to what I think of my- 
self, and what I think of myself in 
turn affects the way I act towards 
you.” 
The mind reels, as they say, at the 
mounting spiral. The area of analysis be- 
comes infinite. The authors propose cer- 
tain therapeutic techniques in line with 
their new complex thinking: ingeniously 
devised questionnaires, for example, 
still mostly in their early stages. These 
could not be commented on except by 
someone who had had experience of 
them. But the authors see the possibility 
of a wider relevance for their “ schema 
of the dyadic spiral,” even to the inter- 
play of perspectives in the international 
sphere. Discussing the spiral of mistrust 
in East-West relations, they refer to 
T. C. Schelling’s The Strategy of Con 
flict (1960): 
“The strategists of a nation may in- 
deed act upon the experience of their 
own population as a means of influen- 
cing the behaviour of the other bloc. 
Thus, if East and West are locked in 
a spiral of reciprocal terror and mis. 
trust, East may be terrorised more by 
West being terrified of East then by 
direct threats from West. Schelling 
therefore recommends as a specific 
tactic the generation of terror in one’s 
own population as a means of terror- 
ising the other population . . . Schell- 
ing offers some consolation by assur- 
ing us that the multiplier effect of 
compounding each person’s fear of the 
other’s fear is ‘mathematically’ not 
as high as one might suppose.” 
An ironic reflection! That the Alder- 
maston marches may have had the un- 
conscious and contradictory effect of 
increasing fear in the East! That they 
may, have acted as a weapon in the cold 
war! 
One of the great clichés of our time is 
about “the failure of communication in 
our day.” Behind it is the dubious as- 
sumption that earlier generations of men 
and women made their states of con- 
sciousness available to one another, and 
that today we have lost the habit. 
Laing’s hook points to a fresh explora- 
tion of the nature and content of human 
dialogue, in which two, perhaps con- 
tradictory interpretations of ourselves 
and our situation are interfused. Critical 
power and imaginative power (imagin- 
ative power, above all) will make the 
big difference. This book, in fact, shows 
the inexhaustible richness in ordinary 
experience. The psychological wealth of 
the small intimate group is one of the 
things that our coming social revolution 
is about. 


George Buchanan is a poet, playwright, 
novelist and journalist. His published: 
works include “Bodily Responses” and 
“Conversation With Strangers” (both 
poetry), “(Green Seacoast” (autohio- 
graphy), and, most recently, “ Morning 
Papers,” a story of his early life in the 
London newspaper world of the twenties 
and thirties. All of these books are ob- 
tainable from Gaberbocchus Press, 42a 
Formosa Street, London W9. 


JOURNALISTS FACE THE SACK 


Journalists, printers, clerical staff and 


messengers may lose their jobs by the 


end of the year if the Guardian makes its proposed economy cuts. 
When we hear of papers like the Guardian facing a financial crisis, we tremble. 
If a paper with a six-figure circulation is in trouble, what future is there for 


Peace News, with its puny weekly sale? 


It is not just the Guardian. There has lately been great carnage in the world 
of women’s magazines; the weekly illustrated paper is virtually a thing of the 
past; the Sun and even The Times are insecure. 


The trouble, as we’ve all known for too long, is that newspapers are too cheap - 
or their production costs are too high, put it how you will, Papers are at the 
mercy of the advertiser’s subsidy: if an advertiser changes his space-buying 


habits, a paper is put in danger. 


Of course, Peace News doesn’t have this problem, since not a great deal of 
advertising comes our way in any case. Our problem is simply a huge annual 
deficit. Perhaps we would benefit from a solution like that proposed recently in 
the New Statesman - government intervention to provide cheap printing arrange- 
ments, or something of the sort - but in the meantime we have to try to get our 
circulation up, keep costs down, and raise funds to fill the gap. 


This is why we have to ask readers to help us out. There is no miracle about 


our survival; it is simply due to your generosity in the past. I wish it were not so, 
but we still have to appeal for your help. Since our last appeal on November 4, 
we have received £560, making a total of £3,460 towards our target of £6,000 
by January 31. We need £2,540 in the next two months. Please help. 


— THE EDITOR 


Please send donations to the Hon Treasurer, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 


London N1. 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Personal 


camden c.100/provos. ‘‘ like cats are where it’s 
at.’? 56 chalk farm rd, nw. 


DUPLICATING, PROFESSIONAL TYPING (Mss/ 
tape transcriptions), shorthand, official con- 
ference reporting, translating etc. Mabel Eyles 
and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern 
Barnet, London N11. ENT 3324. 


Christmas designs 
for 1967 


Endsleigh Cards, the Peace News Christ- 
mas card publishing subsidiary needs 
new designs for next year’s cards. We 
are particularly interested in work 
depicting peace, libertarian, ‘inter-racial 
harmony, and similar theses, in either 
conventional or original styles. But we 
shall be glad to consider good designs 
on any theme appropriate to the season. 
Rough designs only need to be submitted 
in the first instance, preferably with 
specimens of finished work. Minimum 
finished size of cards will be 5” x 3”, 
maximum 9}” x 4}”, horizontal or verti- 
cal layouts (art work required double 
size). Artists credits are given on every 
card, 5 - 10 gns payments are offered, 
but gifts of art work are gratefully ac- 
cepted for Peace News funds. 


Send to 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N11. 


now available 


HOUSMANS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Peace Diary 1967 


in two editions - a page for each day 
8s 6d (post 8d) 

or two pages for a week 

5s (post 6d) 

Easier-to-read layout * 64-page world 
peace directory * 16-page world maps 
in colour * address and cash account 
sections, and much other information. 
Attractive leathercloth binding in various 
colours 


QUANTITY RATES 


8s 6d edition - six for 46s post free 
5s edition - six for 27s 6d post free 


Peace stickers... 


1. Johnson upside down 

2. Vietnam: US troops out and UN 

aid in 

3. Vietnam: keep Britain out 

4. Vietnam: stop bombing, start ne- 

gotiating 

5. Cut the arms bill - not the pay 
packet 

6. Redundancy? - switch spending 
from arms to aid 

7. East of Suez: military bases and 
misery - or disarmament and 
development 

8. Peace on earth and goodwill to all 
men? - stop the war in Vietnam 

ALL at 2s 100 or 17s 6d 1,000 post 

free 


HOUSMANS - Peace News book- 
shop 
5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 


For people who care 
about the future 
A CHRISTMAS SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Peace News 


For only 5s ($1 airmail) we will 
send eight issues post free, com- 
mencing December 23, and enclose 
a card with your greetings in the 
first issue. 

OR SIX MONTHS FOR £1 

Please send details and enclose pay- 
ment with order 


SPECIAL OFFER 

five gift subs for the 

price of four 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


GIVE BOOK TOKENS from Housmans_ for 
Christmas presents. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N1. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
tories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, London 
NW6. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.336943 and 
your business will pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. Put this number in your 
diary. 


Situations vacant 


SALESMEN and women wanted for Peace 
News. Wage: 14d for each copy sold. No quali- 
fications needed. Quantities 7s 6d dozen sale 
or return (special rates for student groups). 
Posters and publicity matertal available free. 
Write to: Circulation, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don Nl. 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL need a 
competent shorthand typist who wants interest- 
ing work with an international organisation. 
Ring LAB 3977 or write 88 Park Avenue, 
Enfield, Middx. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


15,16 &17 Dec Thurs-Sat 


REIGATE. 10.30 am to 9.30 pm each day. Old 
Town Hall. Exhibition on Vietnam, to be opened 
by Fenner Brockway at 8 pm on L5th. PVC. 


16 December, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 5 - 6 pm. Victoria Square, 
(on island in front of Council House), Vietnam 
vigil. PVC, 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


17 December, Saturday 


LONDON Eil, 3.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Bazaar-Party: stalls, games, songs, 
refreshments. PPU. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 2.30 - 8.30 pm. Friends House, 
Euston Road. Teach-in on ‘' Abolishing Pov- 
erty.’’ Speakers: Brian Abel-Smith, Fh, Eamonn 
Casey, Megan du Boisson, Audrey Harvey, 
Sir Keith Joseph, Tony Lynes, Nadine Pep- 
pard, Geoffrey Rankin, Peter Townsend, Ken- 
neth Urwen and Harriett Wilson. Admission 
2s 6d. Child Poverty Action Group. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON W1. 2.30 pm. Seymour Hall. Bazaar. 
Marylebone LP and MCF. 


OXFORD. 8.30 am to 2 pm. 43a Queen Street 
{above Gilbert’s hairdressers). Weekly sale of 
fresh home made cakes, jams, toys, fruit, 
garments, new hats, jewellery etc, etc, in aid 
of Oxford Aid for Children in Vietnam. 


18 December, Sunday 


DONCASTER. 12.30 pm. from Peace Centre, 
158 Cemetery Road. Five-mile march to leaflet 
zig the Married Quarters at Finningley RAF 
ase. 


LONDON W10. 7.30 pm. 60 St Ervans Road. 


Workshops discussion forum: ‘‘ The Condition 
of England question.”’ 


21 Dec., Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


SOUTHEND. & pm. Blue Boar Hotel. Christmas 
folk concert with Leon Rosselson. Southend 
Folk Club and Southend CND. 


22 December, Thursday 
LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 


ers Road. Bring short records of your choice. 


23-26 December, Fri-Mon 


BRECHIN, Angus. From 12 midnight. 60-hour 
fast at Edzell US Navy Base. Details from 
29 Springhill Crescent, Northfield, Aberdeen. 
Youth for Peace in Vietnam. 


24 December, Saturday 


SOUTHEND. 9 am to 6 pm. Central Station 
ae Collection for OXFAM organised by 


28 December, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


29 December, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Chris Gibson: ‘‘ Scientists’ respon- 
sibility.’’ PPU. 


BOLISHING POVERTY 


Teach-in, with Professors Townsend and 
Abel-Smith, Sir Keith Joseph, Audrey 
Harvey, ete. Friends House, Euston 
Road, NW1, Saturday December 17 at 
2.30 pm. Admission 2s 6d. 


Child Poverty Action Group 


ag 
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the 
Better 
Badgery 
HOUSMANS 


originates many of the peace and 
freedom movement badges, and dis- 
tributes on behalf of many organis- 
ations 


ALL PROFITS ARE DEVOTED TO 
WORK FOR PEACE 


New productions include: Civil 
Liberty - 6d; Black and white hand- 
shake - 6d; Ban the bullet - 1s; 
Committee of 100 (new design) - 
6d; Anarchist - 6d; Action for Peace 
in Vietnam (new design) - 6d; 
Make love not war (with or without 
ND symbol) - 6d; Down with arms - 
1s; War is good business - invest 
your son - 1s; Stop the War in Viet- 
nam - 6d; Wars will cease when 
men refuse to fight - 6d; Peace 
News/War Resisters symbol - 6d. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST LISTS 
and details of bulk rates. 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 


Editor : Rod Prince 
Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 
News editor: Bob Overy 


General Manager: Harry Mister 
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VIETNAM THEATRE 


OF FARCE 


A theatrical event, calling itself “ Viet- 
nam Free Elections,” was staged at the 
Jeanetta Cochrane Theatre last Sunday 
by Charles Marowitz with the help of 
various supporters of the peace move- 
ment. The “ Guardian” on Monday esti- 
mated the experiment a “lamentable 
failure.” Jim Radford writes what he 
calls “a biased report” which has been 
considerably shortened: 

The basic idea of Free Elections was 
simple. Everyone in the theatre was 
asked to assume that the Christmas 
truce in Vietnam had lasted 12 months 
and that the UN police force were in 
control; that the theatre was, in fact, 
a meeting hall in Saigon to which re- 
presentatives of the major political and 
religious factions had come to solicit 
support. 

Everyone entering the theatre was given 
a fictitious character and it was care 
fully explained verbally, and in print, 
that the success of the happening de- 
pended on everyone accepting the pre- 
mise and arguing from the background 
given him. Those who were not prepared 
to accept this convention were asked to 
stay away. 

Charles Marowitz, the producer and 
originator of the idea, took the chair 
and the meeting began with a historical 
review from Peter Cadogan in the role 
of a UN commissioner. Benn Levy spoke 
for the Saigon businessmen, Peggy Duff 
for the Peasants’ Co-operative; I repre- 
sented the NLF, followed by Elkan Alan 
for the Catholics, Lord Soper for the 
Buddhists and Robert Pitman for the 
Nationalists. 

The whole purpose of the operation was 
to achieve the maximum audience par- 
ticipation. We had no scripts and spoke 
as we expected the audience to react, 
spontaneously. We wanted and needed to 
be heckled, but we were in fact bar- 
racked! Most of the comments and inter- 
jections were facetious and unintelligent. 
It was obvious that a vocal minority re- 
jected the convention. 

When speakers from the floor were 


called for, a member of the Solidarity 
group fiercely denounced the “farce” 
that was being enacted. I gathered that 
this was our pretence that we were 
speaking on behalf of the Vietnamese 
people. This speaker then proceeded to 
address us at interminable length - on 
behalf of the people of Vietnam! Even- 
tually, he was joined by another “‘liber- 
tarian,” who leapt on to the stage to 
denounce those who thought that play- 
acting could help the Vietnamese. He 
too spoke at length, but without telling 
us what would help. 

After vain attempts to halt the duologue, 
Charles Marowitz called for the votes 
to be cast. This produced an immediate 
chant of ‘Don’t vote!” and another 
speaker for the anti-farce movement be- 
gan his carefully rehearsed speech. 
Finally the opponents of theatricalism 
were overwhelmed, as the end that had 
been planned for the successful candi- 
date was given to them. A man rose, 
fired four shots at the person speaking, 
the lights went out, screams and explo- 
sions shattered the air and an amplified 
voice began repeating over and over: 
“There is no immediate danger - walk 
do not run to the exit.” 

Afterwards, I discovered that these ap- 
parently spontaneous interventions had 
been carefully planned. One of the 
wreckers left his type-written script be- 
hind. It began: “ Allow conference to 
proceed for say 20 minutes, then inter- 
vene from back of theatre.” The names 
of three people were written in the 
margin at points where they were meant 
to join in. The script concluded: “We 
now take over, we have stopped/shall 
stop this conference.” 

As far as I was concerned, this was a 
genuine attempt to help bring about a 
better understanding of the problems 
of Vietnam. Those who thought other- 
wise could have stayed away. We may 
have been wasting our time but must we 
have the permission of some arrogant, 
self-righteous, lefter-than-thou group be- 
fore we can do that? 


SNP strides ahead 


Bill McBlane reports: “If Smiths close 
this factory, give them no more govern- 
ment contracts,” was the gist of an 
emergency resolution passed by the 
National Council of the Scottish Na- 
tional Party at their quarterly meeting 
in Stirling on December 3 

The Association of Scottish National 
Trade Unionists, an affiliate of the SNP, 
had been approached by the shop 
stewards of Kelvin Electronics Ltd of 
Hillington; the firm was taken over two 
years ago by Smiths (England) Ltd with 
.a categorical assurance that it would 
not be closed, as is the usual fate of 
Scottish branch factories. But since then, 
Smiths have pursued a deliberate policy 
of running down the Glasgow firm, and 
a continual transfer of research initiated 
there to England. Now the Kelvin es- 
tablishment is to close early in the 
New Year, while by an odd coincidence 
Smiths are opening a new factory doing 
similar work in the South. 

As the London government is allegedly 
anxious to see scientific research centres 
established in Scotland, government re- 
action to the SNP demand, which also 
calls for a Board of Trade inquiry, 
should show just how anxious or other- 
wise they are. In the meantime, the SNP 
will be stepping up their campaign to 
save the jobs of the 550 workers in- 
volved. An interesting feature of this 
sad case is that they approached the 


Berkeley: 
strike ends 


Since we received the report from 
Berkeley which is printed on page 3, 
we have heard that the students’ strike 
has been “temporarily suspended,” 
following the withdrawal of teaching 
staff support. A further report from 
Nigel Young will appear next week. 


Ras at. 


SNP on their own initiative, the first 
time this has happened. 

Over 12,000-new members in two months 
- that has been the result of the SNP 
autumn recruiting campaign. From 
25,000 in June to 30,000 in September 
to 42,000 in December - a truly pheno- 
menal growth. Top branch was Forres, 
Morayshire, with an enrolment of 271 
new members during the two months 
campaign. This six-months old branch 
now has 650 members in a town with a 
population of only 5,000. The Party now 
has 300 branches and groups through- 
out the country, and the growth shows 
no signs of abating. 

Details of a new “Tourist Leaflet” 
were announced, to carry the true story 
of Scotland abroad in French, German, 
Swedish, Polish, Spanish, Italian, and 
Rumanian. Also, contacts ‘have been 
made with the editors of the French 
magazines Le Monde and Carrefour, who 
have agreed to give the SNP maximum 
publicity at all times. 

The SNP is opposed to UK entry into 
the European Economic Community, 
principally on the grounds that the Lon- 
don government is very unlikely to pay 
much attention to the needs of Scotland 
in the forthcoming negotiations. The 
SNP is therefore drawing up detailed 
statements for submission to the pre- 
sent members of the Common Market. 
These will be presented at the appro- 
priate time, possibly in person, by SNP 
representatives, which will no doubt 
please Harold Wilson greatly. 

An SNP Shadow Cabinet is to be formed; 
internal education courses and classes 
have proved very successful and bene- 
ficial, and plans are afoot to have these 
in various parts of Scotland; the deter- 
mination of the Party to contest if poss- 
ible all of Scotland’s 71 seats at the 
next General Election was confirmed - 
there is no question of a pact with any 
of the English parties. The 1967 annual 
conference will be held in Aberdeen 
on June 2 - 4. 


Marchers carry Christmas trees round the West End last Saturday night. This 
was Just one of the Human Rights Day demonstrations all over the world in 
support of U Thant’s three points for a solution to the Vietnam war. As many as 
1,000 people joined the evening march to St Pauls where there was carol-singing. 
The Christian “Right to Life” campaign staged a well-received “day of prayer 
and witness for peace in Vietnam” in the morning and afternoon. Reports of 
the many demonstrations in this country and abroad will appear in next week’s 


Peace News. 


HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 


Sue Abrahams writes: The Vietnam 
Peace Caravan ended its tour of USAF 
bases at South Ruislip last Saturday, 
Human Rights Day. The base at Ruis- 
lip is not in fact an airport but is the 
nerve centre of the USAF in Britain. 
There are no married quarters on the 
base and families therefore live through- 
out the Ruislip area. Hence, in the morn- 
ing, leafleting took place at various 
points so as to reach as many of the 
servicemen as possible. 

Leafleting also took place at the gates 
of the base where there was a steady 
stream of cars all day. As the cars 
stopped to check in or out, leaflets were 
thrust through their windows. (It is 
very unusual for a base to be open when 
it is known that a demonstration is go- 
ing to take place.) However, the leaflet- 
ing was stopped by the British police 
after an hour. 

At 2.45 pm about 100 people assembled 
at Ruislip Manor station and formed 
a march organised ‘by the London Com- 
mittee of 100 and the Vietnam Caravan. 
This was preceded by a replacement 
caravan (as the original had groaned to 
a halt the night before), which was sur- 
mounted by a 6ft Christmas tree with 
slogans such as “‘ freedom,” “ peace,” and 
“ equality ” decorating it. 

At the base the marchers formed a 
long vigil line, holding posters directed 
at the servicemen which stated: ‘“ We 


Caravan ends 


Dennis Gould writes: The final week 
of the Vietnam Peace Caravan began 
with a visit to Copenacre, a huge mili- 
tary complex where an ammunition 
dump from the Second World War now 
consecrates a hollow hill, the seat of 
martial law in the event of nuclear 
war. This secretive hilltop area is very 
near to the village of Corsham, only a 
few miles from Bath and Chippenham. 
Visiting Greenham Common USAF base 
we found only a skeleton staff. We leaf- 
leted the married quarters quickly, be- 
fore going on to Welford, eight miles 
from Newbury, Berkshire, up in the 
hills. Here, in torrents of rain, we were 
stopped early on as we leafleted by the 
USAF and RAF police, who arrested 
Melvyn Estrin and held him for some 
three hours for questioning before re- 
leasing him in the remoter countryside, 
twelve miles from the nearest town. 
Welford is a ‘storage depot for munitions 
of various sorts; its guards were ob- 
viously worried in case we stole an 
atomic warhead or even a stack of gren- 
ades! Military authorities, no less than 
civilian authorities, seem scared of timid 
pacifists and untidy anarchists who walk 
into married quarters and give out leaf- 
lets, talk and inform soldiers of their 
real duty - to desert. Any reader can do 
such a thing with just one or two 
friends, for this is what Andrew Pap- 
worth did in organising the Caravan. 
The Caravan ended with the demonstra- 
tion at Ruislip on December 10. 


support Fort Hood Three”; ‘“ We sup- 
port David Mitchell”; “ US Servicemen 
- Refuse to Fight”; ‘ Vietnam - Is your 
conscience clear?” and others. They 
stood for half-an-hour in complete 
silence, interrupted only by those talk- 
ing amicably with policemen; while 
meanwhile the servicemen passed in and 
out of the gates, some pausing to read 
the posters, others passing by more 
hurriedly. Six in particular walked up 
to the wire netting and peered through 
at us, reading the slogans. 

After the half-hour was over the vigil 
filed slowly by the Christmas tree plac- 
ing round it gifts of bandages, plaster, 
clothes, and tinned milk to be sent to 
Vietnam. 


Homeless action 


Del Foley writes: Recent events at King 
Hill and Abridge Hostels for the home- 
less have revealed the desperate situa- 
tion for thousands of homeless people; 
yet despite appalling living conditions 
and direct attempts by local authorities 
to disrupt and in many cases destroy 
family life, the homeless have been 
fighting back. 

The public is gradually becoming aware 
of homelessness as a continuing factor 
in its corporate existence, but active 
involvement by ordinary people with 
homes may well be crucial in future 
fights against all levels of the housing 
and health authorities. The nature of 
this involvement will be the subject of 
a discussion to be held at 128 Hainault 
Road, Leytonstone, E11 (10 minutes 
from Leytonstone Underground) on Sun- 
day, December 18, at 3 pm (telephone 
LEY 8058, Del Foley). It is hoped to 
form a direct action group to protest 
against all forms of homelessness and 
its various causes - but that will be up 
to those of you who attend. 


News in brief 


Urgent pleas are arriving from left- 
wing organisations in Greece, particu- 
larly the Lambrakis Youth, that tele- 
grams of protest should be sent to the 
Greek prime minister. It is expected that 
a bill will shortly be introduced in 
parliament which will make these or- 
ganisations illegal. For further informa- 
tion, ring the League for Democracy in 
Greece, TER 7714 (afternoons only). 
Youth for Peace in Vietnam is holding 
a demonstration on Sunday, December 
18, against the increasing air attacks of 
US planes on the suburbs of Hanoi. 
After speeches the march will leave 
Marble Arch at 3.45 pm and will finish 
in Wigmore Street, where a letter will 
be handed in to the Dow Chemicals 
Office, the firm which produces napalm 
for use in Vietnam. 
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